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“Amos is one of the most marvelous and incomprehensible 
figures in the history of the human mind, the pioneer of a process 
of evolution from which a new epoch of humanity dates.” So 
says Carl Heinrich Cornill in his little volume, The Prophets of 
Israel.’ He is far from being alone in his estimate of the man 
and his work. To Canon Cheyne, Amos is “a surprising phe- 
nomenon.”’” This eminent Old Testament student even goes so 
far as to declare: “Altogether the book of Amos is a literary as 
well as prophetic phenomenon.”* George Adam Smith enthusi- 
astically asserts: “‘The book of Amos opens one of the greatest 
stages in the religious development of mankind. Its originality 
is due to a few simple ideas, which it propels into religion with 
an almost unrelieved abruptness.”* Other scholars have spoken 
well-nigh as unguardedly. The mighty chasm over which we 
must leap as we pass from the JE narratives and the compara- 
tively sterile literature of the Deuteronomists to the first of the 
literary prophets, at the head of whom Amos is supposed to stand, 
though the book is far from being the least mature in thought 
and style, is enough to excuse those who hold to this work as 
belonging to the eighth century B. C. for speaking thus extrava- 
gantly. One of the writers of this paper has himself to confess 


1Corkran’s translation, p. 46. Cf. p. 45 of the same; also Cornill’s words on Amos in 
his Einleitung in das Alte Testament. 
2 Encyclopedia Biblica, Vol. I, col. 158. 
3 The Book of the Twelve Prophets, Vol. I, p. 73. 
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that in a recent volume, while still retaining the old view of the 
early date of these prophets, he was moved to speak of their lofty 
ethical conceptions as unexplainable.‘ In the effort to account 
in part for Amos, the question has been asked in all seriousness 
by those who have themselves attempted to answer it: ‘“‘ How 
could such a plain countryman have been possessed of such a 
refined and yet vigorous style?”’® We do well to ask this. For 
a cultured city-dweller such work in the eighth century would 
have been marvelous; much more was it for one occupying the 
position Amos is supposed to have occupied, and living where he 
is supposed to have lived. Such “alertness of intellect,’ such 
“striking culture and refinement of style,” such “width of 
knowledge,” might be expected among the great men of the 
post-exilic time. We have these characteristics in Deutero- 
Isaiah, as we have them in Job and in certain of the most sublime 
of the Psalms, but in the pre-exilic time and among simple coun- 
trymen they seem singularly out of place. It relieves us but 
little to be told that Amos had often driven his miserable sheep 
north, or that he had carried his wool thither. Such as he 
probably did neither. Nor does it greatly aid us in the solution 
of this most perplexing problem to call attention to the width of 
the outlook from Tekoa, or to suggest that it was near a great 
caravan route. All this may partially explain the fulness and 
sturdy strength of the man’s discourse ; but it leaves unexplained 
his cultivated style and his profound ethical and religious con- 
ceptions. Amos still remains to us “a surprising phenomenon.” 

Has not the time come when it is possible for us to put this 
little prophetical book where it belongs? If it is found that it 
was written in the post-exilic period, it may at the same time be 
discovered that other supposed pre-exilic prophets must be carried 
over with it. Such a transfer may render it necessary for us to 
do much of our Old Testament work over again, as it surely must 
necessitate a readjustment of much of our supposed knowledge of 
Israel and Judah; but if it accords with actual facts, it will not 
be so difficult. The ease with which many of us have come to 
accept the Psalter as a post-exilic hymn-book, none of whose 
compositions belongs to the pre-exilic time, has been owing to the 


4 The Social Life of the Hebrews, pp. 109 sq. 

5 Cheyne, Encyclopedia Biblica, Vol. I, col. 155; see also W. R. Smith, Prophets of 
Israel, pp. 125 sqq.; Driver, ‘‘ Joel and Amos” (Cambridge Bible), pp. 103, 106sq.; G. A. 
Smith, Book of the Twelve Prophets, Vol. I, pp. 79 sqq. 
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correspondence of such a position with the facts we have had 
daily to face. Much has been cleared up that was unexplainable 
from the old point of view. So here: Amos and Hosea, and 
perhaps certain other of the prophets as they find their proper 
places, will be as easily explainable as is the book of Jonah; but, 
while such books will cease to be surprising phenomena, they will 
lose not a whit of their literary merit, nor will they part with any 
least portion of their lofty ethical and religious character. 

We have in passing noted that at the head of the literary, or 
writing, prophets whose work has been partially preserved, scholars 
have long put Amos of Tekoa. It is true that the book which 
bears his name does not stand first among the Twelve Prophets, 
commonly known as the Minor Prophets. Both Hosea and Joel 
precede Amos, in the Hebrew text as in our English, though 
Hosea has long been regarded as a late cotemporary of Amos, 
while Joel has, with growing unanimity, been considered by able 
critical students of late years a post-exilic prophet, one of the last 
of the group in which his book has been numbered. The evi- 
dence which has led to putting Amos at the head of the literary 
prophets has been thought to be conclusive. It is of two kinds: 
the supposed references to the man in the title and in the text, 
and the internal character of his writings as they have heretofore 
been understood. 

As to the title and biographical parts, a few things need to be 
said. The title manifestly and admittedly is post-exilic.’ At 
best it simply records a tradition of the post-exilic period, some 
three centuries subsequent to the time when the said prophet is 
thought to have lived. The book of the Twelve Prophets, in the 
form in which it has come down to us, is post-exilic. This is now 
widely recognized ; and it cannot be too emphatically asserted. 
Not only are many of its separate parts now known to have been 
written in the centuries subsequent to the exile, but all is known 
to have been, or thought to have been, subjected to editorial 
revision and supplementation at a late day. Just now the tend- 
ency is to multiply late glosses and insertions, to find them every- 
where. Perhaps the time has come to call a halt in work of this 
kind.’ However this may be, we accept the thought of the book 


6 See articles ‘‘Amos” in Encyclopedia Biblica and Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible. 


7 This tendency to discover late glosses and insertions is unfortunate for the contention 
so strenuously made by most critical students that most of these prophets are early and 
that several are pre-exilic. Every discovery of a late gloss weakens their contention, 
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in its present form as post-exilic. The titles of all these pro- 
phetical books should be sharply scrutinized by the student of 
Jewish prophecy. When a book bears indubitable internal 
marks of an ancient origin, a title which gives it a date which 
corresponds with its internal character may presumably, as a tradi- 
tion, be considered trustworthy ; but we must ever hold ourselves 
ready to set aside the title and to revise our conclusions if later 
study reveals that the individual prophecies that make up the 
book bear the marks of another period than the generally received 
one. For example, to go outside of the Twelve Prophets, we who 
have accepted the conclusions of Dr. Cheyne as to the post-exilic 
character of much of Isaiah, chaps. 1-39, that was once thought 
to be entirely pre-exilic, in his English Polychrome text, rather 
than in the more conservative notes of the same volume, must 
feel that the time is surely coming when the first Isaiah will be 
found to have been a late Babylonian or Judean cotemporary of 
Deutero-Isaiah ; or rather that the book as a whole was a post- 
exilic thesaurus of much of the best prophetic thought of the 
time. If such time ever comes, the title, having been utterly 
discredited by the internal evidence, will then be thrown aside as 
useless lumber that was tossed on top of the magnificent building 
long subsequent to its completion; unless, indeed, the title be 
regarded as evidence of the post-exilic writer’s wish to locate his 
work in a certain past time. The same must be true of the title 
of Amos, or of any other of the Twelve Prophets. Such a title 
stands or falls as it corresponds with, or contradicts, the char- 
acter of the actual oracles or discourses. 

In the case of Amos we have, it is true, a supposed biograph- 
ical passage (7:10-17) and certain allusions to the man himself 
in various parts of the text. Much has been made of these, for 
they have not been seriously questioned. Unfortunately for those 
who contend that they are reliable, and therefore conclusive, they 
are not reinforced by allusions to Amos in the historical books of 
the time. Jonah of Amittai appears in the history as a prophet ; 
but of Amos there is no mention.” No slightest trace have we of 
this remarkable personage who is thought to have figured so 
wondrously in the development of the life and thought of Israel. 
The strange story of a prophet who went north in the days of 


8 The same, curiously enough, is true of Isaiah, Jeremiah, etc. The first mention of 
Amos, outside his book, is in the Apocrypha. 
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Jeroboam I. and cried against the altar of Bethel’ is now sup- 
posed to have been written in the post-exilic time, and to have 
been suggested by the experience of Amos as given in his book.” 
A careful study of the biographical section of Amos reveals the 
fact that it is wanting in vividness and reality. That it is brief 
and unsatisfactory has been noted by critical scholars; that it is 
strangely inserted between descriptions of visions to which it has 
no apparent relation has also been recognized. Its evident want 
of reality has been explained by recalling the fact that the book 
as we have it is manifestly post-exilic. The editor is supposed 
to be speaking here." In a disconnected and fragmentary way 
he tells the story of Amos’s experience, putting words which 
seem to him appropriate in the mouths of the actors in the Bethel 
incident, which has to our minds occupied so conspicuous a place 
in Israelitish history, and has so strangely woven itself into our 
thought of Israel’s development. 

Amaziah, of whom nothing is known outside of this narrative, 
and who is probably a purely imaginary personage suggested to 
the Judean writer by the high-priest of his day in Jerusalem, 
appears as the chief priest of Bethel, here mentioned as a royal 
sanctuary. Our knowledge of whether it was this in the days 
of Jeroboam II. seems to depend very largely upon this nar- 
rative. The said Amaziah interrupts Amos, it would appear, 
while he is speaking of visions vouchsafed him. These visions 
as given are literary compositions, which, as Dr. Cheyne very 
reasonably thinks, were never spoken.” What Amos is declared 
to have said is given as an oracle that has but a remote rela- 
tion to the visions. The charge of conspiracy, which Amaziah 
makes as he sends a messenger to the king, appears to be 
unwarranted if the prophet’s conduct is to be judged by his 
words as reported; for the mere prediction that Jeroboam was 
to die by the sword and that Israel was to go into captivity was 


91 Kings 13:1 sqq. 

10 That the reverse may have been true we are inclined to believe. This curious chapter, 
upon which the law and the prophets of Israel seem very largely to hang, may have been 
written by the author of the story of the promulgation of the Deuteronomic laws in the 
time of Josiah, a story as fictitious as the story of the promulgation of the priestly laws 
by Ezra. 

11 This is true of but a part of our critical scholars. Most of them appear to hold to 
the biographical section as substantially the work of Amos. Many would not, it is probable, 
go so far as to admit with Canon Cheyne that the book was edited in the post-exilic time, 
though they find in it minor glosses and considerable insertions. 


12 Encyclopedia Biblica, Vol. I, cols. 154, 156. 
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not treasonable. The unrealistic character of the incident as 
reported ought to be transparently clear to an unbiased mind. 
As evident is the mechanical nature of the conversation. We 
give it herewith : 

AmaziaH: O thou seer, go, get thee into the land of Judah, and 
there eat bread, and there prophesy; but prophesy no more against 
Bethel ; for it is the king’s sanctuary, and it is a royal house. 

Amos: I am not a prophet, nor am I the son of a prophet; but I 
am a herdman, and a dresser of syecamores. And Yahweh took me from 
following the flock, and Yahweh said unto me, Go, prophesy against my 
people Israel. Now therefore hear thou the word of Yahweh. Thou 
sayest, Prophesy not against Israel, and drop not [word] against the 
house of Isaac. Therefore thus saith Yahweh, Thy wife shall be a harlot 
in the city; and thy sons and thy daughters shall fall by the sword, and 
thy land shall be resurveyed; and thou thyself shalt die in an unclean 
land, and Israel shall surely be led away captive out of his land.” 


By our translation we have purposely made the colloquy as 
vivid as the original will permit; but we do well to inquire, after 
we have done so, if we have here the narrative of an actual inci- 
dent, or even a late story of such an incident. It bears the marks 
of some literary art, as, for example, the use of the phrase “the 
house of Isaac” to avoid the repetition of “Israel” in the same 
sentence ; but it lacks the note of reality. If Bethel was what it 
is represented to have been, the great sanctuary of a great king, 
and if Amaziah was the head of this royal sanctuary, what more 
improbable than that such a priest would let such a man as Amos 
thunder on while a messenger was dispatched to the king! Had 
he done this, would he have ordered Amos home? There is sar- 
casm, it is true, on the part of Amaziah; but was this the only 
weapon within reach of this mighty priest? And what may be 
said of the reasons put in the mouth of Amaziah as he argues 
with this rustic? Such as he are not wont to reason thus, if at 
all, with a poor shepherd. Amos, however, does not appear in 
any more striking light. He tells Amaziah, forsooth, that he is 
not a prophet. Were the prophets whom we meet in the early 
chronicles, though never perhaps to be confounded with political 
enthusiasts or men who made a living by smooth speech, wont to 
thus speak of themselves? Amos is said to have declared of 


13 FTI, vs. 12; wpa. vs. 13, and pro", vs. 16, appear to be late. Asa phrase P}"3 
TD is late, while MANWOD MAIN, vs. 17, is specially characteristic of the Holiness Code, 
which we consider much later than the date usually assigned to it, 573 B. C. 
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himself that he was a herdman and a dresser of sycamores, though 
how he cared for sycamores while living in Tekoa has never been 
satisfactorily explained, for the sycamore grows not in the vicinity. 
Provided he was all this, what need had he to speak of it, or to 
allude, as he did according to the story, to a call on the part of 
Yahweh? His reported recapitulation of Amaziah’s charge can 
be explained as a piece of literature, not otherwise. The words 
are those of one who did not want to put in Amos’s mouth what 
had already been said. The prediction as to the wife of Amaziah 
is too explicit for an actual oracle, and too far aside from the 
mighty issues Amos is supposed to have faced. Prophets were 
not wont to predict thus explicitly the fate of individuals. They 
might speak of them as falling by the sword when they had in 
mind their perishing in actual warfare. Nor were they accus- 
tomed to speak of prominent ladies who were not known to them, 
or who were known only by hearsay, as setting up as harlots. 
So, too, as regards Amaziah himself, the oracle is too explicit. 
Only on the supposition that Amos was possessed of a degree of 
prescience which we today are unwilling to ascribe to the prophets 
of those times can such a prediction be considered as other than 
incredible. We must conclude that this biographical section is 
untrustworthy as furnishing data concerning this supposititious 
man, Amos. With it must go all other mention of Amos in the 
text. Of the internal character of the various oracles as evidence 
of the time when they were uttered or written, we shall later have 
something to say. There are other and preliminary considera- 
tions that now demand our thought. We must note carefully the 
portions of this book that at the present time are regarded by our 
great critical scholars as post-exilic. 

That a considerable portion of the book of Amos is now 
thought by critical students of the Old Testament to be late is 
significant. Slowly but surely this hypothetical post-exilic editor 
is swallowing the original Amos. The seriously suspected pas- 
sages and those which in the opinion of many are indubitably 
late constitute a considerable part of the book. Over a fifth, to 
say nothing of minor glosses, is thus set aside as unoriginal. The 
magnitude of these rejected passages when brought together is 
noteworthy. Parts of these are supposed to be later than the 
Deuteronomists; other parts are thought to be later than Jere- 
miah and Joel; while parts are classed with the late post-exilic 
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literature because they are found to bear a close resemblance to 
Psalms, or to P, and other writings of the time, as Job.” 
Passing by the title, which, as we have seen, must be rejected 
for the reasons named and, we may add, because it bears linguistic 
marks of a time considerably posterior to the supposed date of 
Amos,” we may note passages thought to be late, which have 
for this reason been cut out of the text. Singularly enough, we 
are forced to begin with 1:2, which Taylor, Cheyne, and others 
reject : 
And he said, 
Yahweh from Zion shall roar, 
And from Jerusalem he shall give his voice ; 


And the pastures of the shepherds shall mourn ; 
And the top of Carmel shall wither. 


This, we are told, is ill adapted for an opening verse. The 
mention of Zion is thought to be out of place; while the elegiac 
tone of the latter part of the verse appears to be out of harmony 
with the cycle of stern oracles which follow.” It has its affinities 
with Jeremiah (25:30), but is even more manifestly an echo of 
Joel.” The fact that Zion is elsewhere (6:1) alluded to may be 
similarly explained; while the mention of a lion in another 
place (3:8) as roaring, and the reference to the top of Carmel in 
another place (9:3), are supposed to have influenced the editor, 
who had probably made some slight study of Amos." That vs. 2 
was prefixed by the post-exilic editor is explained by saying: “It 
was to assure the post-exilic readers of Amos that the threats of 
the prophet had long since been fulfilled and that restored Zion 
should be safe under the care of its lion-like divine protector.” 
It certainly must, as Dr. Cheyne says, be connected in thought 
with 9:8-15; for with it as a part of the text of Amos it stands 
or falls. Though failing to find in the reasons given evidence of 
its never having been a part of the original Amos, we may, for 


14 See article “‘Amos”’ in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, and that in the Cheyne and 
Black Encyclopedia Biblica. See also Driver, Introduction to the Literature of the Old 
Testament, 8th edition. 

15355 is late and uncommon as compared with ®Y". MIM appears to be late as 
compared with TN". It has affinities with the Aramaic TM; it is found but seldom 
earlier than the prophets, if at all, but is common in the Psalms and Job. 

16 Encyclopedia Biblica, Vol. I, col. 153. 

17 Amos 1:2a appears to have been borrowed from Joel 3:16a (4:16a) ; while 1:26 has 
close affinities to Joel and other post-exilic prophecies. 

18 Encyclopedia Biblica, Vol. I, col. 151. 
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the reasons mentioned and because of certain linguistic marks, 
safely declare that it is post-exilic.” 

The next rejected passage is the oracle against Tyre, 1:9, 10, 
which Cheyne and Wellhausen both consider late : 


Thus saith Yahweh, 
For three transgressions of Tyre, yea, for four, 
I will not bring them [him] back ; 
Because they delivered up the whole captivity to Edom ; 
And remembered not the covenant of brethren: 
Therefore I will send fire upon the wall of Tyre; 
And it shall devour her palaces. 


The translation of 192° Nd, “I will not bring them back,” 
here in Amos 1:9 and in the other oracles, demands special 
attention, because it has not heretofore been offered and because 
it has a vital place in our thought of Amos as a post-exilic unity 
which finds a natural and unavoidable culmination in Amos 
9:8-15. Our reasons for so rendering it may be simply stated 
as follows: 

1. This translation gives the ordinary sense of the words; it 
is in no way forced or strained. 

2. The theme of the chapter is exile, and in vss. 5 and 15 we 
have 755 as the antithesis of 2°wN. 

3. In other places the pronominal ending 7 used with 
3°0r always refers, as is characteristic of pronominal endings, 
to some expressed person or thing. 

4. When 3°W means “to turn away,” a preposition (773) is 
used or a noun, as "25. 

5. The notion that the surrounding nations might be recalled 
from captivity is elsewhere plainly expressed. See Jer. 48:47, of 
Moab; 49:6, of Ammon; 49:39, of Elam; Ezek. 16:53, 55, of 
Sodom (probably Edom) and Samaria; and 29:13, 14, of Egypt. 

6. This translation makes it evident that the threats in chaps. 
1 and 2, and the denunciation in chaps. 3-8, are the dark back- 
ground on which the artist paints the picture of restoration in 


19 See Encyclopedia Biblica, Vol. I,col. 151. The term “Zion” (779) appears to be late. 
Evidence for its early use is poor. It is found in 2 Sam. 5:7 in a doubtful passage, part of 
which is unquestionably late. See Budde, Samuel, SBOT., Heb., p.32. It occurs also in1 Kings 
8:1, which is imbedded in a passage which Driver declares has been expanded. Its use 
there is not, however, more open to question than in 2 Kings 19:21, 31. bax » as metaphor- 
ically used, is late; see Joel 1:10. TN} is late; see Joel 1:19, 20; 2:22; Ps. 23:2; etc. Amos 
1:26 should be compared with such passages as Jer. 23:10; 25:37; Isa. 33:9, and Nahum 1:4 
all of which belong to a day long subsequent to the fall of Samaria. 
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chap. 9, which is the logical termination of the book for which 
all the remainder was written. 

This oracle is rejected” because it differs so slightly from 
1:6 sqq., having “Tyre” where that has “Gaza,” and having but 
one clause which it has not: ‘‘and remembered not the covenant 
of brethren ;” and because Tyre only is named, while in the pre- 
ceding oracle the great cities of the Philistines are all named. 
As a whole, then, the oracle is thought to be a weak imitation of 
the preceding. That Amos should have thus repeated himself is 
considered incredible. We may dismiss all this as trivial; but 
when questions are raised as to whether the early Israelitish 
prophets knew anything about such an act as is imputed to Tyre 
in vs. 9, and as to what the phrase “the covenant of brethren”’ 
can have meant in the mouth of Amos, we have to admit that the 
oracle has the appearance of being post-exilic. It is doubtful if 
there was opportunity for such a people as the Phoenicians, even 
had they been so disposed, to get the better of Israel before they 
were weakened by the Assyrians. That the Pheenicians are 
thought of as getting the advantage of Israel in a raid, or in 
some such way, seems evident from the writer’s rather vague state- 
ment concerning the delivering up of the whole captivity” to Edom 
and their failure to remember the brotherly covenant. We are 
told that in the seventh century the Phcenicians took sides with 
Assyria against their sister-cities ; even later than this they prob- 
ably manifested a like spirit, for it was centuries before the Phoeni- 
cians ceased to be able to assert themselves in western Asia.” 
Though there appear to be no words peculiar to this oracle that 
are late, there are words and phrases which it has in common with 
other oracles that should not be overlooked as marks of a late date. 

The oracle against Edom is closely connected with the one 
against Tyre which we have been considering. Those who reject 
the first reject the second; though there are some who do not 
suspect the first, who either suspect or reject the second :” 


20 Encyclopedia Biblica, Vol. I, col. 151. Cf. Wellhausen, ‘‘ Die kleinen Propheten” 
(Skizzen und Vorarbeiten, III), p.69; and G. A. Smith, The Book of the Twelve Prophets, 
Vol. I, pp. 126sq¢g. While Dr. Smith does not reject this oracle, he fails to account for it. 

21 Possibly returned exiles are meant. The term =55 is invariably late, and is used 
of those who have been brought back from exile. 

22 Driver, “Joel and Amos’’ (Cambridge Bible), pp. 1378q. Cf. Isa., chap. 23; Jer. 25:22; 
Ezek., chaps. 26-28; Zech. 9:38q.; who all, as Driver says, “foretell the ruin of Tyre; but it 
was long before it was accomplished.” 

23 See G. A. Smith and Driver, in loc. The former suspects it; the latter admits that 
there may have been occasion for it in the days of Amos, though he finds none. 
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Thus saith Yahweh, 
For three transgressions of Edom, yea, for four, 
I will not bring them back ; 
Because he pursued his brother with the sword ; 
And corrupted his pity; and kept his anger forever, 
And his wrath he ever retained. 
And I will send fire upon Teman ; 
And it shall devour the palaces of Bozrah. 


The reasons for putting this oracle with the rejected pieces 
are convincing. Edom up to the time of the exile suffered at the 
hands of Judah; never was it, so far as we know, in those cen- 
turies in a position to avenge itself; but later it harried the 
Negeb and dispossessed many of the Jews, partly because they 
were themselves being crowded out of their fatherland by the 
Nabateans, and partly because the weakened Jewish people gave 
them an opportunity to erase old scores. Besides, as Wellhausen 
has shown, Teman and Bozrah belong naturally in the post-exilic 
literature, while they are out of place in an eighth-century oracle.” 
In Gen. 36:33 Bozrah is mentioned; but, while the passage in 
which it occurs has been assigned to J, it is reasonable to suppose 
that the mention of Bozrah is late, inasmuch as most of the chap- 
ter belongs to P and is therefore late. 

With singular unanimity our critical scholars reject the oracle 
against Judah, 2:4,5. Wellhausen, Duhm, Oort, Stade, Cheyne, 
G. A. Smith, and Taylor may be named among those who do not 
believe it to be pre-exilic. While wanting in explicitness, it yet 
has in the main the usual form: ' 

Thus saith Yahweh, 

For three transgressions of Judah, yea, for four, 
I will not bring them back ; 

Because they despised the law of Yahweh ; 

And kept not his statutes ; 

And their idols caused them to err ;* 

After which their fathers walked. 


Therefore I will send fire against Judah; 
And it shall devour the palaces of Jerusalem. 


Amos, it has been thought, was absorbed in his mission to 
north Israel ;” he could not have turned aside to Judah; every 


24See Wellhausen, in loc. As open to question as pre-exilic is P{¥3, common in the 
Psalms and Job, but rarely, if ever, found in the early literature. 
2% Literally, ‘‘ their fabrications,” i. e., their “idols ” or “images.” 


26 Cheyne, Encyclopedia Biblica, Vol. I, col. 153. 
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reference to Judah must be late. Then, too, this oracle is vague, 
contrasting strangely with the usual pungency of style of the 
prophet ; moreover, we are told, it weakens the climax in which 
Israel figures.” All this is unconvincing; but when we are 
reminded that it sounds like an echo of Deuteronomy, we are 
brought face to face with the real reason for considering it late. 
Instead, therefore, of putting it a century before the days of the 
Deuteronomists, we must place it in a period considerably subse- 
quent thereto.“ But why, forsooth, did the post-exilic editor 
insert this oracle? ‘Because he felt the need of a distinct refer- 
ence to the sin and punishment of Judah?”*” Though we fail to 
discover sufficient reason for tearing this oracle out of its place, 
we must admit that it bears the marks of post-exilic authorship. 
The doxologies are among the rejected parts of Amos. Well- 
hausen, Duhm, Stade, Cheyne, and Taylor reject the first, 4:13: 


For behold! He that formeth the mountains, and 
createth the wind, 

And declareth to man his thought; 

Who maketh dawn and darkness, and walketh upon 
the high places of the earth, 

Yahweh, Elohim of Hosts, his name. 


In the sublimity of its thought, especially in its conception of 
Yahweh, this is post-exilic. It has affinities with certain passages 
in Deutero-Isaiah, the Psalms, and Job. Here, as in the case of 
the other doxologies, we feel with Kuenen the force of W. R. 
Smith’s argument for their retention as a part of Amos; with 
him also we recognize the fact of their frequency in the leter 
literature. We are glad the dilemma in which he puts us is one 
of his own making, that it does not exist in fact.” 

With the doxology just considered critical scholars are agreed 
to reject also, and for similar reasons, 5:8, 9: 

He that maketh the Cluster and the Fool, 
He that turneth the shadow of death into morning, 


And maketh the day dark with night ; 
That calleth for the water of the sea 


27 Wellhausen, Die kleinen Propheten, p. 71. 

28Not only are 7M, pn, and “QW characteristic of the Deuteronomists, but 
OND, a late word, though not found in Deuteronomy, is in its tone Deuteronomic. 

29 Cheyne, Encyclopedia Biblica, Vol. I, col. 153. ‘ 

30 Onderzoek, II, 71, 6. Cf. Cheyne, Encyclopedia Biblica, Vol. I, col. 153. Among 
linguistic marks of a late date may be named MM}. Though the verb is old, the noun 
appears to be late. N™5 is alate P word. “DP is found only here and in Job. 
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And poureth it out upon the face of the earth ; 

Yahweh, his name: 

That causeth destruction to break forth upon the strong, 
So that ruin cometh upon the fortress. 


The linguistic reasons for considering this passage late are 
fully as strong as the preceding ; they are to be taken as reinfor- 
cing those which have to do with the general character of the 
doxology.” 

Chap. 9:5, 6 belongs to the doxologies : 


And Adhonay Yahweh of Hosts is he that toucheth 
the earth and it melteth, 

And all the inhabitants thereof languish ; 

And it riseth up wholly as the Nile, 

And as the river of Egypt it subsides. 

He buildeth in the heavens his chambers ; 

And foundeth his vault upon the earth ; 

He calleth for the waters of the sea, 

And poureth them out upon the face of the earth: 

Yahweh, his name. 


Possessed of the same general character, this doxology bears 
evident marks of lateness.” Ii the other doxologies are late, this 
also must be. It is, moreover, thought to be unconnected with 
the context; though this, it should be remarked, is claimed of all 
the doxologies. It seems to us that too much has been made of 
this want of consecution in thought and grammatical construc- 
tion. Fragments of this sort may be thrown in by the author of 
such a book almost anywhere. We sympathize with W. R. Smith, 
who held that, while these doxologies are not closely connected 
with the movement of the prophet’s thought, they are in sub- 
stantial agreement with the scope of it, as may be seen in 4:7 sqq.; 
7:1,4; 9:3.% So, too, Kuenen, as we have seen, though he noted 
their frequency in the late literature, could not, for similar reasons, 
bring himself to tear these doxologies out of Amos. If these 
pieces are pre-exilic, then we cannot cease to marvel over them, 
for there is absolutely nothing with which they may be compared 
in the early time. They must stand by themselves in solitary 
grandeur and sublimity, presenting as they do a conception of 


31 Cf. Job 9:9; 38:31 for the names of the constellations mentioned. They are late, 
0" being an old name for Pleiades, and s*o> for Orion. saby is late; itis found 
frequently in the Psalms and Job. So also are 4H and 455 late. 


32455N and 30" should be specially noted. 


33 Prophets of Israel, 2d ed., pp. 399 sq. 
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Yahweh which, though it may be wanting in mercy and compas- 
sion, is yet worthy of Deutero-Isaiah and Job.* 

We pass over 5:14, 15, which, though Wellhausen rejects it, 
is generally accepted as a part of the original Amos. It certainly 
belongs to the text. Only on the supposition that Amos is late 
can this be assigned to the post-exilic time. It is different with 
the verse to which we now turn. The weight of scholarship 
seems to be against it. In 5:26 we have this curious passage, 
quite different from anything else in the book; and a passage 
the perplexity of which has but recently vanished. It alludes 
unmistakably to a worship of the gods of the conquerors on the 
part of Israel : 

But ye bore Saccuth, your king, and Kaiwan, 
Images of the star of your gods which ye made for 
yourselves,” 

Saccuth and Kaiwan are now known to have been Babylonian 
deities. It is quite likely that apostate Israelites did carry images 
of these gods in procession during and after the exile; but it is 
as certainly probable that they did not prior to that time. 

Still further we may note that we have in Amos 6:2 a passage 
which has so grown in disfavor that it is now widely rejected : 


Pass ye unto Calneh, and see; 

Go thence to Great Hamath ; 

And go down to Gath of the Philistines: 

Are they any better than these kingdoms ? 

Or is their border any greater than your border ? * 


The fact that Calneh, a Syrian city, was conquered by Tiglath- 
Pileser III. in 738, and Hamath by Sargon in 720, and Gath by 
the same in 711, is conclusive, in the thought of critical scholars, 
for the late date of this passage, which seems to them singularly 
out of place. That it has not the rhythm of 6:1 and 6:3-7 we 
admit, though we are not aware that it is safe to attempt to make 
much of this fact. 

It seems to us incredible, as we may later try to show, that 
8:5, 6 should be considered pre-exilic ; but so few are disposed 
to question the genuineness of this passage that we may pass over 

34 Cf. Isa. 40:22; 42:5; 44:24; 45:18; Job 9:8, 9. 

35 Encyclopedia Biblica, Vol. I, cols. 153 sq. 

36 The force of the words seems to be this: Those places have fallen into the hands of 


Assyria; how can Israel hope to escape? It is true, then, that there was an Israel that 
was in danger in post-exilic time. 
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it at this time. Vs. 8 of the same chapter should be rejected if 
9:5 is thrown out; but some eminent scholars are inclined to 
reject the latter while retaining the former. In the case of 8:11, 
12,13 there is greater disposition to agree, and especially as 
regards the first two verses. We give the whole passage: 


Behold the days are coming, saith Adhonay Yahweh, 

When I will send a famine upon the land, 

Not a famine of bread, nor a thirst for water, 

But a famine of hearing the words of Yahweh. 

And they shall wander from sea to sea, and from north to east, 

And they shall run to and fro to seek the word of Yahweh and 
they shall not find. 

In that day the fair virgins and the young men shall faint for thirst. 


Upon general grounds these words are rejected. They bear 
the marks of a time long subsequent to Amos.” 

The longest rejected passage is the last, the concluding section 
of the book. It strikes in the main a note that is absent from 
earlier parts of Amos. On the whole it is optimistic, and con- 
tains unmistakable assurances of a restored state and an era of 
great prosperity. Traces of Joel and of other late writers are 
found. It has been surmised that a post-exilic editor cut away 
the original close of the book and put this prophetic piece of his 
own in its place in order to suggest that the threats contained in 
the book had been fulfilled : 


Behold the eyes of Adhonay Yahweh are upon the sinful kingdom, 
And I will destroy it from off the face of the ground, 

Save that I will not utterly destroy the house of Jacob, saith Yahweh. 
For behold, I am commanding, and I will sift among all nations the 

house of Israel, 

As corn is sifted in a sieve, yet not a grain shall fall to the ground. 
With the sword all the sinners of my people shall die, 

Who say, The evil shall not overtake nor anticipate us. 


We have here given but the first part of this rejected portion 
of chap. 9, vss. 8-10. It has generally been supposed that vs. 7 
could not have closed the book. Accepting the passage given 
above as a part of the addition made to the text in post-exilic 


37B°N5 BD" MN, vs. 11, is characteristic of the late time. So, too, is ‘probe 
TAD MIT MN AWS" ON 7D OND Wox-Nd1 OMS ayW-ND PARI AVI. They 
knew something of a famine of bread as they knew something of a thirst for water in the 
pre-exilic time; but they did not know, nor did they speak, of a famine of hearing the word 
of Yahweh. 4, vs. 12, is late in the pdlel; the kal is found in Numb. 11:8, which is 
supposed to be a part of JE. 
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times, scholars have recognized as reasonable Dr. Torrey’s sug- 
gestion as to the close. He retains vss. 8a and 10, so that 
following upon vs. 7 he reads vss. 8a and 10: 


Behold the eyes of Adhonay Yahweh are upon the sinful kingdom, 
And I will destroy it from off the face of the ground. 

With the sword all the sinners of my people shall die, 

Who say, The evil shall not overtake nor anticipate us.* 


Such a close is terrific; but, on the supposition that Amos is a 
pre-exilic prophet of doom, it seems eminently fitting. 
We resume our translation of the closing part of this 


chapter : 


On that day I will raise up the tabernacle of David that is fallen, 
And I will close up the breaches thereof, 

And I will raise up his ruins, 

And I will build it as in the days of old; 

That they may possess the remnant of Edom; 

And all the nations upon whom my name is called, 

Saith Yahweh who doeth it. 

Behold the days are coming, saith Yahweh, 

When the plowman shall overtake the reaper, 

And he that treadeth grapes him that soweth the seed ; 

And the mountains shall drop wine, and all the hills shall melt. 
And I will cause to cease the captivity of my people, Israel ; 

And they shall build the waste cities, and they shall dwell therein ; 
And they shall plant vineyards and shall drink of their wine, 
And they shall make gardens and they shall eat of their fruit ; 
And I will plant them upon their land ; 

And they shall no more be rooted up from their land, 

Which I have given them, saith Yahweh thy Elohim. 


Throughout this passage we are struck with the affinities in 
thought and expression with the literature of the Chaldean and 
Persian periods, as Dr. Cheyne and others have pointed out.” 
The dependence of the writer upon Joel, if not upon Leviticus, is 
also noticeable. Linguistically the passage has many marks of a 
late date. Passing over such phrases as “the sinful kingdom” 
and “the sinners of my people,” which we, in common with Dr. 
Torrey, must consider a part of the original Amos, though we 
also, as against him, must consider them as evidencing the 


38 Journal of Biblical Literature, 1896, pp. 153 sq. 
39 Encyclopedia Biblica, Vol. I, col. 153; Driver, ‘‘ Joel and Amos’’ (Cambridge Bible), 
p. 122. 
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lateness of the book as a whole, we shall note the marks of a late 
date from vs. 11 on to the close of the chapter.” 

We shall have to conclude that the passages which we have 
considered must be post-exilic. The evidence for a late date, 
where it depends upon the relation of the suspected passage to 
the context, or to other portions of the book which are unsus- 
pected, may be inconclusive; but where it reveals dependence 
upon post-exilic literature, or marked affinities in language and 
in thought with such literature, it cannot be ignored. Such 
study as we have given to these rejected passages has led to the 
conviction that the critical scholars are right in assigning them 
as they do to a time considerably subsequent to the exile. These 
passages can never again be regarded as other than post-exilic. 
But what shall we say of the remainder of Amos? Must we hold 
to an original, embracing some four-fifths of the book, as pre- 
exilic? To do so is not necessarily to hold that it belongs to the 
days of Jeroboam II. Dr. Taylor, in Hastings’ Dictionary of 
the Bible (Vol. I, p. 86), admits that there are those who for 
reasons which seem good to them try to bring down the date of 
Amos as a whole considerably. ‘An attempt has recently been 
made, on the ground of internal evidence, to bring it down a 
quarter of a century, and to date it about 734 B.C.” Evidently 
the rejected passages are not the only ones which are giving our 
scholars trouble. Many apparently are coming to feel that parts 
of Amos that they have accepted as pre-exilic must be later than 
the date usually assigned to the book, about 760 B. C. 

After all, the so-called original Amos must be studied by 
itself independently and fearlessly. If a critical study of it 
reveals marks of a date posterior to the exile that are well-nigh, 

40™%55°%, vs. 11, which occurs in 6:5, an unrejected passage, is late for "7". "W5 
appears not to be earlier than the prophets. pow "%O"5 isalate phrase. Cf. Mic. 7:14; 
Joel 2:2, and Mal.3:4. jg" wn, vs. 12, is Deuteronomic. The conception of a rem- 
nant (MNT) is late; much more so, a remnant of Edom. "QU x"p3 §ONX D7 
probs is a late conception akin to Mal.1:11. ED °WS O°" MIN, vs. 13, is late, though 
found in Amos 4:2, “zpa w71M W555 and the immediately following phrases are 
dependent upon Lev. 26:5, as the last of them reflects Joel 3:18 (4:18). OO asa word for 
wine is late, occurring only here and in Joel 1:5; 3:18 (4:18); Isa. 49:26, and Cant. 8:2. 
51%, found here and in Amos 9:5, a rejected passage, is apparently late, as it is elsewhere 
when metaphorically used. P\I3W, vs. 14,is late. Here the writer is speaking of a captivity 
which has taken place. Driver mentions also (‘‘ Joel and Amos,” Cambridge Bible, p. 122) 
mo", which he puts alongside the word as found in Isa. 49:19. He, moreover, names 
M2) DY, vs. 14, as a late phrase, comparing it with its use in Isa. 54:3. Of "M30 
MSW, vs. 14, he very truly remarks, it is ‘‘used at any rate mostly of the restoration from 


Babylonian exile.” He further notes the consolatory way in which arm &, vs. 15, occurs 
as in the manner of Deutero-Isaiah in Isa. 41:10; 52:7; 54:6; 66:9. 
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if not quite, as conclusive as the marks of such date found in 
rejected passages, then we must date Amos as we do Jonah, 
accepting it as the work of a post-exilic writer who had his 
reasons for putting his words in the mouth of a supposititious 
man who was thought of by him as living in the days of Jero- 
boam IT. and as interested primarily and chiefly in north Israel, 
though not wholly so, because his own thought was turned largely 
in that direction. Such a theory may enable us to read back 
into the text of our prophet most, if not all, of the passages which 
have been read out of it. We shall then have substantially a 
unity. The book may yet have its “‘holes,”’ owing to the state of 
the text, and its abrupt transitions of thought as well as its 
unfortunate insertions, all, or nearly all perhaps, the work of the 
writer himself, whose work was in the nature of written literature 
rather than a collection of oracles which had actually been 
uttered. It is a noteworthy fact that Canon Cheyne has been 
led to conclude from his study of Amos that most of it was of a 
purely literary character. He thinks that the genuine oracles of 
the first two chapters were not spoken, that they were literary 
compositions akin to such pieces as are found in Isaiah. He 
also finds little, if anything, in chaps. 7-9, inclusive, that can have 
been spoken by Amos. The conclusion is an honest one that 
must appeal to many very strongly. 

It is because of an independent examination of this book, fol- 
lowing upon a most painstaking study of the social life of pre- 
exilic Israel, and more especially of their life as lived under the 
Deuteronomists, that the writers have been forced to conclude 
that the book of Amos is post-exilic. As they find no place for 
the Psalms, and cannot conceive of the people as known to us as 
having any use for them, in the centuries immediately preceding 
the exile, and as they find through a careful study of individual 
Psalms overwhelming evidence of a late date, so here everything 
about Amos points to a post-exilic writer who, because of reasons 
which must have been largely personal, saw fit to put his words in 
the mouth of one whom he conceived to be a pre-exilic prophet.” 
In doing this he made some slight use of his imperfect knowledge 
of a time several centuries anterior to his own; but in language 


41 The question of the pseudepigraphic character of the books of the Old Testament 
needs to be carefully investigated. We have well-known examples of such writing in the 
case of Samuel, and Ezra, and Daniel. We shall probably find that Hosea, Micah, Zepha- 


niah, and other prophets are as truly pseudepigraphic. By dating back their works and 
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and thought he is so manifestly late that it is certain that many 
who have been carrying passage after passage of his writing over 
into the post-exilic time will have eventually to carry the entire 
work over into that age. 

In a paper like this it is impossible for students to marshal 
all their data, or to convey to their readers all the evidence which 
has accumulated as they have studied most exhaustively, in the 
light of the best modern textual criticism, this fascinating book. 
It will be our aim to show that a study of the unsuspected pas- 
sages of Amos leads to substantially the same conclusion that we 
reached through a study of the rejected passages. The writers 
will, of course, be reminded that different scholars have suspected 
many of the words, phrases, and clauses which they note as marks 
of lateness. We can only say in reply that it seemed best to 
gather together as rejected only those passages in which there is 
a consensus of opinion in favor of their rejection. Their con- 
clusions do not by any means depend wholly upon small frag- 
ments of the book which have a post-exilic smell to individual 
students here and there. 

We begin with the five oracles of chaps. 1 and 2 that remain. 
These have the same general form, differing but slightly in their 
mechanical structure from the rejected oracles. That these 
rejected oracles are less complete in their strophic form proves 
nothing as to their date; rather is it difficult to explain why a 
late oracle does not conform precisely in its strophic form with 
the supposedly early oracles.” All begin with the words 5 
mi" Vas (“thus saith Yahweh’’),” which appear to be charac- 
teristic of the literary Israelitish oracular prophecy. Presumably 
it was a common phrase in oral discourse on the part of the 
earlier as well as the later prophets; but just here we cannot 
speak very confidently, because the early oracles which have been 
giving them fictitious names, the writers of them expected to, and undoubtedly did, enhance 
their value to their readers. It would seem, in discussing the question, that the burden of 
proof is upon the defender of the title of any Hebrew book, rather than on one who assaults 
it, when we consider that it is now generally conceded that Moses had nothing to do with 
the Pentateuch, that there are no Davidic psalms, that Canticles and Proverbs are not from 
Solomon’s hand or time, that Daniel is Maccabean, that two-thirds of Isaiah is not Isaianic, 
and that the apocrypha of the Old and New Testament are full of pseudepigraphs. 

42 Of. W. R. Harper, ‘‘Suggestions concerning the Original Text and Structure of Amos 
1:3—2:5,’? American Journal of Theology, Vol. I, No. 1, pp. 140 sqgqg. See also, by same, The 
Utterances of Amos Arranged Strophically. 

43In Exod. 4:22 it is late, probably P; in5:1 it may be late E; while frequently else- 


where in Exodus it is found in J or JE, as 9:1, 13; 10:3, ete. In 1 Sam. 2:27 and 10:18 it 
probably is late Eor D. See Budde, ‘‘Samuel,’’ SBOT., Hebrew text. 
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preserved appear to have been of a purely literary character. 
Nowhere have we early oracles that bear the marks of being 
transcripts of actually spoken discourse. Even the JE oracles 
seem to have been written, as literary pieces, several centuries 
after the time of the men who were said to have uttered them. In 
these, as in the oracles of the great literary prophets, the phrase 
mentioned above is to be found; but whether any of the oracular 
pieces are much older than the time of the Deuteronomists may 
be questioned. It is noteworthy that the nearest equivalent for 
the formula API7N7~DS1 “WE Mwdw-dy (“for three transgres- 
sions ... . yea, for four”) is found in a late book, Proverbs 
(30:15, 18, etc.). While it manifests no dependence upon 
Proverbs, it yet reveals a characteristic of the post-exilic literary 
art. 212 we have already considered. The word for palace, 
TVA"N , in these oracles bears marks of a late date.“ The common 
use of such words and phrases in these oracles, some of which 
are unmistakably late, if not post-exilic, is significant. Quite as 
suggestive is a study of the linguistic peculiarities of the indi- 
vidual oracles.” Many as appear to be the reasons for assigning 
the other four of these oracles to the post-exilic time, they are 
not stronger than those that have to do with the last, that against 
Israel, which is supposed to be early, if any of them are. We 
give it herewith entire: 
Thus saith Yahweh, 

For three transgressions of Israel, yea, for four, 

I will not bring them back ; 

Because they sold for silver the righteous, 

And the poor for a pair of sandals ; 

Who bruise the head of the poor,“ 

And turn aside the way of the needy. 

And a man and his father go in unto the same maid, 

In order that they may profane the name of my holiness: 

And upon pledged garments they stretch themselves beside 

all altars; 


44 Though it is found in Micah, Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Hosea, its use elsewhere is such 
as to lead us to think it post-exilic. See Ps. 48:3(4), etc.; Prov. 18:19; 2 Chron. 36:19; 
1 Kings 16:18; 2 Kings 15:25. It may be no later than Sr" , but it is unquestionably late. 

45 yn, 1:3, appears in Isa. 28:27 and 41:15 in the same sense. Itis late. PY", 1:14, 
is found in the late E parts of 2 Samuel (see 14:31, etc.) ; elsewhere in P and the prophets. 
"OD and MD are late. “J, 2:1, appears only here and in Deut, 27:2, 4 and Isa. 33:12. 
The use of mom): 2:2, for city in the pre-Deuteronomic literature is hardly an open ques- 
tion. See only 1 Kings 1:41, 45. It has its Aramaic equivalent. PIR. 2:2, seems to be no 
earlier than “YO. 

46 This is according to Dr. Torrey, whose emendation of the text here is convincing. 
See the Journal of Biblical Literature, 1896, pp. 151 sq. 
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And wine of the amerced they drink in the house of 
their Elohim. 

Yet I destroyed the Amorite from before them, 

Whose height was as the height of cedars, 

And whose strength was as the oaks; 

And I will destroy his fruit from above and his root from 
beneath. 

I also brought you up out of the land of Egypt; 

And I caused you to walk forty years in the wilderness, 

To possess the land of the Amorites. 

And I raised up of your sons to be prophets, 

And of your young men to be Nazarites. 

Is not this so, house of Israel ? saith Yahweh. 

Yet you caused your Nazarites to drink wine; 

And to your prophets you gave charge, saying, Prophesy not. 

Behold, I will press down upon you, 

As a cart full of sheaves presseth. 

Therefore flight shall perish from the swift ; 

And the strong shall not augment his strength ; 

And the man of might shall not deliver himself ; 

And he that graspeth the bow shall not stand ; 

And the swift of foot shall not escape ; 

Neither shall he deliver himself that rideth upon horses. 

And he that is strong of heart among the mighty shall 
flee away naked in that day, 

Saith Yahweh. 


The first few verses of this oracle are post-Deuteronomic ; 
they even approach the Psalms in their general structure and 
tone. In the B°p™ (‘righteous’) who are sold for silver and 
in the D°SN (“poor”) who are traded for sandals we find 
traces of the influence of the psalmists. Those who beat the 
poor upon the head were the cotemporaries of those who oppressed 
the poor in the days when the Proverbs and the Psalms were being 
written ; while to turn aside the needy in the gate was a common 
post-exilic offense.“ The Deuteronomists legislated for the poor ; 
but probably not until long after the exile did they as a class 
suffer almost habitual persecution. Even in the case of the 
Deuteronomists the interest in the poor was an interest awakened 
at least a century or more after the supposed date of Amos. The 
pledged garments and the wine obtained by fining referred to in 
vs. 8 likewise reflect post-exilic conditions. It is unsafe to argue 
from the internal character of Amos the state of society in the 


47 In Prov. 22:16; 28:3, etc., the Psalms, and Job we find in common use the same word 


for needy or poor as here, b= ‘ 
48 See Prov. 22:22; Job5:4. 
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days of Jeroboam II. and then to reason that because a given 
oracle of Amos reveals such and such a state of society it must 
be an eighth-century oracle. We know little of that time except 
what this prophet is supposed to reveal; and he can hardly be 
used for this purpose. But it is not so much the social conditions 
that appear in the early part of this oracle as it is the use of 
terms that evidences to us its post-exilic character. Some of the 
words had already crystallized into the forms in which they appear 
in the Proverbs and the Psalms. The clause Dw"mN 55m 475 
"wip (‘to profane the name of my holiness”), vs. 7, belongs to 
a post-exilic day when the name of Yahweh had come to have 
peculiar sacredness. The historical reminiscences of the remain- 
ing portion of the oracle, with all their misunderstandings of 
Israel’s past, belong as surely to a period long subsequent to the 
eighth century. The influence of Deuteronomy is to be noted 
especially in the allusions to the Amorites. The references to 
north Israel in the post-exilic literature lead us to believe that 
the social conditions here depicted are substantially true to fact. 
We must accustom ourselves to the thought that the Assyrians in 
722 B. C. did little more than break the resistance of the northern 
kingdom and bring the people into subjection. The time-imme- 
morial quest for the lost ten tribes finds no excuse as historical 
diversion, for they were not lost. The deportation by the Assyr- 
ians could have been but partial at the most. The mass of the 
people seems to have remained,” as was the case in the south nearly 
a century and a half later, when Nebuchadrezzar crushed Judah. 
The social conditions depicted in Amos are those which existed for 
the most part in the north for four centuries or more after 722 B. C. 

But if this be true of north Israel, and if such conditions as 
existed in some post-exilic time gave the writer of this late oracle 
occasion for his words, must not the same be true of the other 
rejected oracles? We do not know overmuch about these other 
peoples, especially Moab and Ammon; we therefore cannot speak 
very confidently ; yet we do know that we have in Jeremiah a 
post-exilic oracle against Moab (chap. 48), as we have against 
Ammon (49:1, 2); as also we have in Ezekiel (25:2, etc.) ; and 
we recall the fact that in the days of Ezra there were those 
among the Jews who were not any too kindly disposed toward 


49See Zech. 9:10, 13; 10:7; Pss. 60:7 (9); 78:9, 67; 80:2(3); 108:8(9); Ezek. 37:16, 19; 
48:4,5,6. See also the apocrypha and other late literature. 
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their neighbors on the east. Had this not been so, the book of 
Ruth would never have been written. Though Damascus was 
among the first to suffer at the hand of Assyria, it was not wiped 
out.” In Jer., chap. 49, we find the prophet has a word to say 
about this city, though it had become feeble at the time. Indeed, 
the fact should be noticed that we have here in this chapter of 
Jeremiah apparently the original of this first of Amos’s eight 
oracles, which was followed by him so nearly in his other seven 
oracles.” We may then safely conclude that the oracle against 
Damascus should be put with the other post-exilic oracles. The 
same may be said of the remaining oracles. Even Driver admits 
that the power of the Philistines was not destroyed by Assyria 
and Babylonia, that its great cities were tributary to Esarhaddon 
and Asshurbanipal in the fourth century, and that they are men- 
tioned, not only in the time of Nehemiah, but also in the time of 
the Maccabees. 

We may next consider chaps. 7—9, omitting such portions as 
have already received our attention. Here we have a series of 
visions which reveal a considerable degree of literary art, such 
indeed as to lead us to conclude, with Canon Cheyne, that they 
are written pieces which were never spoken. The writer appears 
almost to admit as much by the formula with which he begins 
his account of his visions: ‘‘Thus Yahweh Elohim showed me.” 
The first is a vision of locusts at work devouring. It suggests 
the peril which Jacob was in at the time. The second is a vision 
of a fire licking up land and sea. It suggests similarly the 
danger which Jacob had to face. The third is a vision of Yahweh 
standing with a plumbline in hand, ready to demand rectitude of 
Israel and to punish them for all delinquencies. The fourth is 
that of a basket of summer fruit which quickly perishes. The 
end of Israel is at hand. The thought leads to prolonged dis- 
course. It is noteworthy that in the first two visions, as they 
are described, Jacob is spoken of as small. Incomparably great 
as was Assyria at the time of the supposed date of Amos, it is 
doubtful if a prophet of that day would have pleaded the small- 
ness of Jacob. Is this the north Israel of the time of Jeroboam 


50 Though it seems to have fallen into the hands of Tiglath-Pileser III. in 740 and to 
have remained very largely a dependency of Assyria until Nebuchadrezzar seized it, Syria is 
named as one of the conquests of Alexander ia 333. That there were Israelites in Gilead to 
suffer at the hand of Damascus for centuries subseyuent to the eighth we know. 


51 Note especially the oracle against Damascus, vss. 23-27. 
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II., unless, indeed, his dominion was less than we have thought 
it? Is it not rather the Israel that had suffered at the hand of 
the Babylonians of the second empire, if not, indeed, at the hand 
of the Persians? It is, moreover, strange that the prophet should 
have pleaded the smallness of Israel as a reason why Yahweh 
should repent. The mention of the high places and sanctuaries 
need not lead us to date the third vision in a pre-Deuteronomic 
time. Anyone at all familiar with the life of the people under 
the Deuteronomists knows very well that their ideals were at the 
best but partially realized prior to the exile, and that a very 
unsavory state of things was existent in the north long after.” 
Chap. 8:3 alludes to the songs of the temple Mw D°>"7} 
NTT pra 52° (‘songs of the temple shall be wailings in that 
day”). 52° here is temple and not palace; as such it is late. 
It bears witness to a time when they had considerable of a ritual- 
istic character in their worship at Jerusalem.” The new moon 
was kept as a feast undoubtedly in the early time; but its men- 
tion in 8:5, and even more the mention of the sabbath, strikes a 
distinctly post-exilic note; while the references to fraudulent 
weights and measures show the influence of Deuteronomy. The 
vision of 9:1 differs somewhat from the preceding ; it is that of 
Yahweh standing beside some altar, not necessarily that of Bethel, 
and bidding someone, presumably the prophet, do an impossible 
thing: smite certain parts of the temple. Then follow words 
which seem like a reminiscence of the 139th psalm; though in 
this instance we may have in the prophet the original, albeit a 
late original. It is strongly post-exilic in tone. All this, together 
with the linguistic affinities which a minute study of the text 
reveals, leads us to conclude that we have in these chapters a 
post-exilic piece of prophetic literature. A careful comparison of 
the text with the text of the rejected passages leads us to believe 
that we have a substantial unity.“ Even the biographical section 
(7:10-17) may have been loosely interjected by the author of 

52 We may indeed raise the question whether the high places really gave way before the 


synagogues were planted in the post-exilic time. The synagogue, as better adapted to the 
needs of the people, may easily have won a battle which the Deuteronomists waged in vain. 


53 There are critical students who assert that there was as much ritual before the exile 
as after, but they undoubtedly go to the prophets for their data. 

54 As late we should note: 553, T3, and wp>. vias moo, 7:2; EWU, 7:4; FON, 
Ee fs pnw", 7:9, 16; wap, 7:9, 13; 3", meaning “to waste,” 7:9; FIM, 7:12; ]Os, 
72163 BBD : 7:17; SWS, 8:1; TP: in the sense of summer fruit; bs, 8:3; "3D; Py. 
8:5; DISTRO, 8:5; TPIT, 8:10; MOWN, 8:14; IMDS, 9:1; WT, 9:2; Ws, 9:3, of 
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the book to give his work the semblance of an eighth-century 
writing. Linguistically it appears to be a part of Amos. This 
can also be said of the closing part of chap. 9. Widely variant as 
it is in its general character, it yet in its words and phrases 
appears to be a part of the original book.” As we have remarked 
elsewhere, it appears to be the culmination of the writer’s thought 
and the real occasion of his book. That it is linguistically not 
without resemblances to other parts of the book of Amos, even to 
the extent of its rarer words and phrases, should be noted as bear- 
ing directly upon the question of the unity of Amos as a whole. 

Chaps. 3-6, inclusive, so far as these are thought to belong to 
the original Amos, remain to be considered. This section is of 
the nature of an expansion of the oracle against Israel, 2:6-16. 
In the main, what was said of that oracle as evidencing its post- 
exilic character must hold good of this. The sins denounced are 
of the same general character—impiety, lust, greed, oppression 
of the poor, cruelty, indifference to the public weal, forgetfulness 
of their glorious past, and actual enmity toward Yahweh and his 
servants. The social conditions depicted are then substantially 


a sea serpent or dragon. As Jate, yet as found in other parts of Amos which have been con- 
sidered post-exilic, we should note: BW, 7:9, occurs in 9:14, a rejected passage; MIM, 
7:12, found as a verb in 1:1, the rejected title; JMR, 8:6, found in 2:6; 4:1, etce.; PUR, 
8:7, found in 1:11, part of a late oracle; PS, 8:7, found in 6:8, an accepted passage 
of the original Amos; ia af 8:14, as here used should be compared with its use in 4:10; 
385, 9:1, found in 7:7, an accepted passage. 


55 We begiu with vs. 8. At once we encounter 7" 55N, a characteristic term in 
Amos. Aside from this passage it occurs fifteen times, all in unrejected passages. D540, 
vs. 8, is found in 6:2, a rejected passage, and also in 7:18, which has not been questioned. 
MNONM, vs. 8, is found in 5:12, not rejected, and in 9:10, rejected. “QW is found in 2:9, 
unrejected. OQ IN, which as used is really a synonym of 7, is found frequently in 
unrejected passages. ODN occurs in 6:10, an unquestioned passage. aps" M3 is found 
in 3:13, an unrejected passage; so, too, is M7" ON} found in unrejected passages. In 
vs. 9 we have (YY, which occurs also in 6:11; 9:3, 4, all unrejected passages; J5 is found 
in 4:8; 8:12, the latter rejected; 13, here and in vs. 12, occurs also in 6:1, 14, unrejected; 
Seow M5 is found in 5:1, 4, 25; 6:1, 14, all unrejected. In vs. 10 we have 3"5%3, which 
is in 1:11, a rejected passage, and in 7:9, 11,17, and 9:14, unrejected. Little can be made 
of this because it is a common prophetic phrase. The same may be said of "YY, which 
is common to both parts of Amos. JY" should be compared with its use in Amos 6:3, an 
unrejected passage. 55 is found also in 6:3. In vs. 11 we have WYWM OS, which 
should be compared with the same phrase in 2:16 and 8:3, 9, all unrejected, and also 
with 8:13, rejected; 3" occurs also as here in 6:5, unrejected; op is found in 2:11; 5:2, 
and 6:14, all unrejected ; 7): in 4:3, unrejected. Vs.12 has PF" NW, which appears in 
1:8, unrejected, and in 5:15, rejected; 7H", which in 2:10 is retained as original; BN, 
in 1:6 and 2:1, is retained; in 1:9,11, is rejected. The phrase in vs. 13, B°N3 B74" MIN, 
is found in 4:2, unrejected, and in 8:11, rejected. In vs. 14 we find QW, which in 7:9 is 
unrejected; B°9 75 Ys, which in 5:11 is retained. So small is the book of Amos that we 
are not greatly surprised to find some of these more common words and phrases in unre- 
jected parts; but others are so rare that their presence in such parts is well-nigh conclusive 
as evidence for the unity of the book. We need to remember that there is a change of theme, 
requiring in this closing portion a somewhat different vocabulary. 
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those alluded to in the oracle. Life is largely without restraint ; 
society is disorganized ; a strong central government seems to be 
wanting ; the wealthy are living in irresponsible riot and lust and 
idleness. Even the wives of the wealthy, as was not the case in 
pre-exilic time, join their husbands in drunken carousal. Had 
they in this copied the Greeks of Alexander’s day? The times 
were such as to widen the gulf between rich and poor; the chasm 
between wealth and want, luxury and poverty, had become such 
that the poor were in pitiable plight. In nature there seemed to 
be an attempt to vie with the disintegrating social forces. It is 
hardly to be supposed that famine and drought and pestilence 
can have so far intrenched upon the prosperity of the time of 
Jeroboam II., if his time was one of such unexampled prosperity 
as we have thought it, as to have received the prominence here 
given them. It is when society is disorganized, and men are not 
energetically at work to better their condition, that much atten- 
tion is paid to physical calamities. The remedial agencies of a 
normal state are then wanting; recuperative power is not then 
possessed in sufficiency for actual needs. The excessive religious- 
ness which we encounter in this section belongs to the later rather 
than to the earlier time, when everything was extravagantly and 
excessively done. 

The pre-exilic society of north Israel was probably crude and 
coarse ; but it could hardly have been utterly wanting in moral 
soundness. That kingdom fell, not because it was rotten socially, 
but because it was too small to resist successfully the might of 
the greatest world-power of the time. It was a part of Assyria’s 
plan to bring such peoples into subjection. It is seriously to be 
questioned whether, had any such state of things existed in the 
pre-exilic time, any pre-exilic man of God would have understood 
it; or, if he had been able to look beneath the surface, would 
have thought it deserved the fate which befell it. Surely there 
is no cotemporary evidence that Assyria was the superior of 
Israel morally. The whole conception of the early time in Amos 
is retrospective, and faultily so. The elegy over the fallen virgin 
of Israel may have been based upon fragmentary and imperfect 
memories of what had been; but the real facts which stirred the 
mind of the writer must have lain much nearer home. The past 
may have partially furnished the molds into which, so far as the 
writer knew that past, he cast his thought. So confident are we 
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of the substantial accuracy of our thought here that we are con- 
tent to leave these chapters with but these few general remarks 
and the linguistic notes that are appended.” 

We are aware of the fact that many of the words and phrases 
we have mentioned as late may have been used in the earlier time, 
though they did not find their way into the literature that has 
come down to us. We are also not unmindful of the fact that we 
have occasionally spoken of words as late that appear once or 
twice in the early literature. However, the occurrence of a word 
in the Song of Deborah or the Blessing of Jacob, and certain 
other noteworthy poems, is not evidence of its early use, for that 
poetry was probably itself late. Nor have we been willing to 
consider a word as necessarily pre-exilic that appears frequently 
in the Psalms, the Proverbs, and Job, though it be occasionally 
found in prophets that we have been wont to regard as belonging 
to the eighth century. Still we would not attempt to make too 
much of the linguistic part of our argument. It has its place 
and is important; but there are other things that cannot be 


6m AQT PN WDD. 3:1; with these words the three parts of this section 
begin. The phrase is as evident a mark of the purely literary character of the work as the 
set phrases and formule of the oracles of the first part of Amos, or of the concluding section, 
are of their respective parts. Such words can hardly be taken as introductory to discourses 
of which the prophet gives a summary. Cf. Numb. 12:6; 16:8, and Gen. 49:2; see also its 
frequent use in the literary prophets, as in Jer. 2:4; 7:2; 10:1. DHWA, as here used for 
the whole people, is late; see Mic. 2:3 and Jer. 8:3. "FY 3" DSAN Pp 3:2, is found in 
Hos. 13:5 and other late passages substantially as here. p> n197>5 iets p>7>y “IPDS 
is a late theological conception. We have in 3:3-8 such reasoning from cause to effect as is 
characteristic of the late literature, Proverbs, Deutero-Isaiah, etc. It is entirely out of 
place in a pre-exilic book. AN, 3:4, appears to be late; we have it in 1:2, an admittedly 
post-exilic passage. yy and 559%) find no mention earlier than Deuteronomy. M5, 
3:5, is late; not earlier than Josh. 23:13(D). MWY XS MIT WIS AT TNR. 
3:6, reveals to us the thought of Yahweh as the author of evil; cf. Deutero-Isa. 45:7. "0. 
3:7, is not old, though found in Gen. 49:6; "\f{O appears to have been the old word for 
hidden thing or secret. D°N 35M I 3 is alate phrase; cf. Ezek. 38:17. pw, 3:9, as 
a verb is not early; the word as used here is even later. "XN and “WY, 3:10. are late. 
D 7S, 3:12, appears nowhere in the early literature. 553, 3:12, is also late. Other 
terms for piece or portion appear to be earlier; see pon, mop, and 3M". MIND is late; 
and "7, of the same verse, is not used earlier than Deuteronomy. aps" Mm", 3:13, isa 
late phrase. PINS sabe Min SN is late: it is found substantially as here in 
Amos 4:13; 5:14, 15, and 9:5, all of which are admittedly post-exilic. MSTOM mip: 
3:14, is late, as in Exod. 27:2, etc. (P). While Cheyne rejects this phrase as post-exilic, it is 
generally accepted as an integral part of Amos, as indeed it is. S307 9 and "3 
rp , 3:15, appear to be late; cf. Jer. 36:22. See for both Driver, ‘‘ Joel and Amos” (Cam- 
bridge Bible), p. 163. 7 for ivory is late; see Cant.5:14. In4:1 FVAN is late as used; cf. 
Psalms and Proverbs. Chap. 4:11 should be compared with .Deut. 29:23 (22). "4& is not 
earlier than the prophets. 3"D, 5:1, is found in 2 Sam. 1:17; elsewhere it is late, if not 
there; cf. Amos 8:10; Ezek. 2:10; 2 Chron. 35:25, ete. scr o>n3, 5:2, is late; cf. 
2 Kings 19:21; Isa. 37: 22, etc. Seo ™"3, 5:3,is late; cf. Exod. 40:38 (P); Lev. 10:6 (P); 
Josh. 21:45 (43) (D or P). Ezekiel seems to have had a great fondness for the term, if he did 
not coin it. ‘JR BWANA, 5:4; cf. Jer. 29:13; 2 Chron. 15:2, and Isa. 55:3. ys, 5:5, 
should be compared with Hos. 4:15; 5:8; 10:5. Beth-awen was a late prophetic term of 
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safely ignored, as, for example, the general post-exilic tone of the 
passages of the supposedly original parts of Amos, and their cor- 
respondence with acknowledged post-exilic insertions. It is just 
here that the book of Amos as a whole makes its impression. It 
is not merely that the linguistic and other evidence for its late 
date multiplies at every step; it is the general character and tone 
of the work that carry conviction when once all presuppositions 
are thrown aside and the title and biographical section are 
rejected as untrustworthy. Just here Dr. Taylor, in Hastings’s 
Dictionary of the Bible (Vol. I, p. 87), probably voices the con- 
victions of most students of Amos who feel compelled to regard 
the book as pre-exilic: “‘In so early a writer as Amos it is sur- 
prising to meet with so few signs of sympathy with the modes of 
thought and expression which were afterward abandoned by the 
higher religion of the Old Testament.” Such students as Dr. 
Taylor have to admit that in its general tone, its style, and its 
thought, Amos is post- rather than pre-exilic. Their presupposi- 
tions compel them to put Amos, as a piece of literature, where it 
does not belong. Our conclusions leave place for no such diffi- 
culties as those with which they find themselves face to face. 
Viewed as we regard it Amos is, like Jonah, a late prophetic 
book written with a motive that is easily discernible in its main 
outlines. After the return from the exile, partial as that return 
was, there was for a long time a disposition on the part of the 
reformers in Jerusalem to look upon north Israel, or Ephraim, 
reproach for Bethel. O79 "93, 5:6, as a name for north Israel is late, Obad. 18; 
Zech. 10:6. =—5575, 5:7, is not earlier than Deuteronomy (29:18 [17]) ; see also Jer. 9:15 (14) ; 
Prov.5:4. MP7 DDWA, 5:7, isalate phrase. 3M, 5:10, is not earlier than Deuter- 
onomy. It is common in the Psalms and Job. OWS, 5:11, should probably be O53. 
which is not earlier than Ezek. 16:6. "DN, 5:16,is late. M4, 5:18, is characteristic of 
oracular prophecy. It is found nowhere in the early literature. #7" BH, 5:18, is, like 
all kindred phrases, late. It is characteristic of Joel, upon whom Amos depends. bye, 
5:20, is especially characteristic of the Psalms and Job. (33, of the same verse, is also 
late. PLY, 5:21, is not earlier than Deut. 16:8. om is the earlier word for assembly. 
INT, 5:23, is late, though the verb is found in the earlier literature. PN, 5:24, is used 


nowhere, save here and in the Psalms, of a river; see Ps. 74:15. TPR DIN ANT, 


6:1, is characteristic of the late time. DIM MUN p32 is late. IT), 6:3, is late; 
cf. Isa.66:5. TY"O, 6:4, is late; cf. Jer. 49:7, a post-exilic passage. The custom of reclining 
upon couches came in after the exile. "\3, of the same verse, is late; cf. 1 Sam. 15:9 (late E). 
In 6:5 is a late tradition concerning David. SM, as here used, is late; cf. 2 Chron. 26:15. 
"0 355 should be compared with equivalent phrases found in the post-exilic literature, as 
Neh. 12:36. "TO. 6:6, is late; cf. Jer. 52:18, 19; Zech. 9:15, ete. §"5QW, 6:6, here and 
in other post-exilic literature as ‘“‘unguents;’’ in the early literature in singular as ‘‘oil.’’ 
"30. of the same verse, in the sense of “ affliction,”’ is late. It suggests social conditions 
aps" 7S, 6:8, is a late phrase; cf. Ps. 47:4 (5) and 
WN, “poppy,” 6:12, is not earlier than Deut. 29:18 (17); cf. Job 20:16 
It was a kind of poison, probably extracted from the head of the 


which were not known in 760 B.C. 
Nahum 2:2 (3). 
and Ps. 69:21 (22), etc. 
poppy. 
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with disfavor, because of the state of affairs there, both civically 
and religiously. The Assyrian captivity, or dispersion, had been 
but partial. Against north Israel, then, this post-exilic writer 
thundered, albeit not to the total neglect of Judah and neighbor- 
ing peoples by any means; but he did, for reasons known only to 
himself, put his words in the mouth of one whom he supposed to 
have lived in the days of Jeroboam II. In an imperfect way only 
does he reproduce the past; the coloring is largely that of his 
own day ; in little more than in the osseous structure of his work 
does he give us a pre-exilic book. The only wonder is that his 
fiction should have so long misled us. But perhaps this is no 
stranger than the present state of our minds concerning Hosea, 
Micah, Isaiah, Jeremiah, etc., all of which books need to be 
re-examined in the light which our knowledge of the life of the 
people subsequent to the exile throws upon these prophetic 
pieces.” 

In conclusion, we may say that the book of Amos is substan- 
tially a unity, the only doubtful parts being certain small portions 
which have the appearance of being editorial notes and glosses, 
some of which found their way into the text in the attempt to 
fill up its “holes,” of which there are remarkably few as com- 
pared with Hosea. As to the date of Amos, we cannot pretend 
to fix it with any degree of accuracy. The book probably belongs 
to a time considerably subsequent to the exile. It appears to be 
later than Joel. If we can bring students of the Old Testament 
to put it where we are convinced it belongs, in the post-exilic 
time, we are for the present content. Others of the early literary 
prophets need to be more carefully examined before we can arrive 
at exactitude as to the date of Amos. The whole great question 
as to oracular prophecy should be regarded as fearlessly as many 
of us have handled the Psalms. So treating the prophetic litera- 
ture, we may be forced to conclusions widely at variance with our 
opinions hitherto held ; but to conclusions in accordance with facts; 
and such conclusions are the only ones worthy of us as reverent 
and indefatigable students of the life and thought of Israel. 


57 The state of the text of Jeremiah and its manifest want of orderly arrangement lead 
the writers to regard it suspiciously. Probably, like Isaiah, it is a post-exilic thesaurus of 
Jewish prophecy, though on the whole much later. Micah we leave to one side for the 
present, though it must eventually be placed somewhere near the time assigned to parts of 
Isaiah. Of Hosea we may speak more confidently. It is post-exilic, and is aimed at the 
foreign phobia of the writer's day, as it is also at those dispersed Jews who would not turn 
from their wealth and easy-going manner of life for a harder but holier life at home. 
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In the following study an attempt is made to discover the 
original strophic division of the book of Habakkuk, or of the 
parts of which it is composed. As the question of the source of 
the material is somewhat closely related to the strophic arrange- 
ment, it will be necessary to consider the integrity of the book 
before discussing the strophes in detail. 

The greatest diversity of opinion obtains with regard to how 
much of the book may be attributed to the prophet himself. 
Some credit him with the whole of the book, while others credit 
him with a minor portion of it; e. g., Stade, ZATW., Vol. IV, 
pp. 154-9, gives him 1:2 to 2:8, or only 28 verses out of 64 (66). 
Others, admitting the authenticity of some parts rejected by 
Stade, reject a part of that accepted by him. Thus Wellhausen, 
followed by Nowack, throws out 1:5-11 as an earlier oracle. 

In speaking of the integrity of the book, it will simplify 
matters to discuss the authenticity of the third chapter first. 
This chapter treats the subject of the oppression of the righteous 
from a wholly different standpoint from that taken in the rest of 
the book ; the style is quite different, and the expected deliver- 
ance is to be wrought out in a wholly different manner. So that 
even the most energetic supporters of the unity of chaps. 1 and 2 
express their doubts about chap. 3. Many put it late in the 
Babylonian exile. However it may be viewed, it seems hardly 
probable that Habakkuk wrote it. 

The passage that causes so much trouble in all attempts at 
finding a logical connection for the material in chaps. 1 and 2 is 
the section 1:5-11. As noted above, Wellhausen disposes of the 
matter summarily by cutting it out. Giesebrecht, recognizing 
that it is out of place in the MT., places it before vs. 2, but 
this is unsatisfactory. Budde, followed by Cornill and G. A. 
Smith, places it after 2:4, but this has not been generally 
accepted. 
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At present we may say that, in general, there are two lines of 
interpretation of the two chapters, as represented by Driver, with 
the order of the MT., on the one hand, and as represented by 
Budde, on the other. There are slight differences of detail, due 
in large part to differences in emendations of text, etc., but these 
two views may be said to be representative. 

According to the view represented by Driver (in Hastings’ 
Dictionary of the Bible and his Introduction to the Literature of 
the Old Testament), in 1:2—4 the prophet views with dismay the 
lawlessness and violence now reigning in Judah, and expostulates 
with Yahweh for allowing this to go on unchecked. In 1:5-11 
Yahweh answers that the punishment is near at hand. He is 
raising up the Chaldeans, that bitter and hasty nation that 
marches through the land to take possession of dwelling-places 
not its own; whose advance is swift and irresistible ; whose law 
is its own imperious will; who, subduing one country after 
another, deifies its own might. 

But the answer raises a fresh difficulty in the mind of the 
prophet, as he contemplates the rapacity and inhumanity of the 
Chaldeans as they overcome the other nations; the thought is 
forced upon him (1:12-17): “Can this be God’s method of recti- 
fying injustice?’ That is, if He has ordained the power of the 
Chaldeans for judgment, is it possible that it can be a part of 
“His pure and holy purpose” that they should so exceed the 
bounds of their commission by trampling upon all nations in such 
a reckless manner? Is not this a greater wrong than that which 
it was intended to correct? 

In 2:1-—4 the prophet places himself in imagination upon his 
prophetic watchtower (cf. Isa. 21:6), and waits for the answer of 
Yahweh to his complaint, or impeachment of God’s justice in 
governing the world. The significance of the answer is indicated 
by the fact that it is to be inscribed on tablets that may be easily 
read by all. It is this: “The soul of the Chaldean is elated 
with pride, but the righteous shall live by his faithfulness.” 
The moral distinction indicated carries with it the different des- 
tinies of the Chaldean and the righteous— destruction, sooner or 
later, for the one and life for the other. 

After dwelling for a moment (vs. 5) upon the ambitious 
designs of the Chaldeans, the prophet develops at length the 
ruin destined to overtake them. This is put dramatically in the 
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mouths of the subjugated peoples in the form of “taunting 
proverbs,” denouncing in turn the insatiable lust of conquest 
shown by the Chaldeans, their suicidal policy pursued in estab- 
lishing their dominion, the dishonesty and cruelty by which the 
magnificence of their cities is kept up, their wild and barbarous 
triumph over the subdued nations, and their irrational idolatry. 
At the close of the last “woe” the prophet passes from the con- 
templation of dumb and helpless idols to the thought of the living 
God enthroned in his heavenly palace. 

Budde, in Theologische Studien und Kritiken, 1893, pp. 383 
sqq., and Encyclopedia Biblica, starting on the theory that 
1:5-11 forms a break, as many are willing to admit, between 
1:2-4 and 1:12 sqq., joins 1:4 to 1:12, deleting vs. 12c, d (also 
deleted by others who do not accept his arrangement of the 
material), because it furnishes a premature solution of the 
problem. Then 1:5-11 is put after 2:4 and interpreted as fol- 
lows: The prophet complains that he is left to cry in vain for 
help against the oppression and tyranny of the wicked (Assyria), 
on whose account law and justice are suffering (1:2-4). The 
prophet cannot see how Yahweh, holy and just Himself, can permit 
the wicked to destroy the righteous (Israel), how he is allowed 
to take men and peoples like fish with hook and net, and then 
deify the instruments by which he maintains his wealth and 
greatness (vss. 12-17). 

In 2:1 the prophet takes his stand upon his watchtower and 
awaits the answer to his complaint. In vss. 2-4 the prophet is 
bidden to write on tablets, and set up where all may read them, 
the joyous news that help is coming in due time, and that the 
just who waits patiently shall live by his faithfulness. 

Then, according to Budde, 1:5-11 follows, announcing the 
coming of the Chaldeans whom Yahweh is about to raise up 
against the wicked (Assyria) to destroy them. The writer char- 
acterizes these Chaldeans as bitter, impetuous, irresistible, sub- 
duing one country after another, 7. e., as the Assyrians have used 
violence on other peoples, so they themselves shall be subjects 
of violence. 

Then the prophet returns in 2:5 sqq. to the violent one 
(Assyria), who has preyed upon other nations and puts in the 
mouths of these nations’ taunting proverbs, developing in five 


1In his notes Budde deletes 2:6a, 6, thus making the prophet utter the woes. 
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woes the ruin destined to be meted out to their oppressor 
(Assyria ). 

It will be noted in the above summaries that in the first case 
the prophet starts with oppression within Israel itself, relief comes 
from the Chaldeans, they exceed their commission, and justice is 
outraged more than before; then the answer comes that this can- 
not last, because wickedness cannot endure and relief will surely 
come. In the other case Israel is oppressed by an outside nation, 
and relief is to come from another outside nation. 

Both views are beset with difficulties. In the first case, in 
1:5, the raising up of the Chaldeans is looked on as something 
almost incredible, yet in vss. 13-16 the author speaks of their 
treatment of conquered nations, and the moral problems involved, 
in a manner that seems to imply that he and his countrymen were 
well acquainted with their methods. Again, if he complains of 
injustice in Israel in 1:2—4, how can he consistently complain of 
the injustice of those called to avenge this injustice in Israel? 
Further, the subject of complaint in 2:1 ought to be the same as 
in 1:2-4, but according to the first view it is not. In other 
words, only 1:2—4 refers to Israel, and this is to serve as a sort 
of introduction to a prophecy against Babylon. So the question 
arises: Why speak of Israel’s oppression of each other at all, in a 
prophecy directed against the Chaldeans? In addition, the 
wicked and righteous in 1:13 ought to be the same as in 1:2-4; 
whereas, according to the first view, the wicked and the righteous 
in one case are the Chaldwans and Israelites, and in the other the 
wicked and righteous are both in Israel itself. 

Driver gets rid of a part of these difficulties by saying that 
1:2-11 is earlier than the rest of the prophecy, the rest having 
been written after the Chaldeans had begun devastating the 
country. 

Budde maintains that the pictures of 1:12 sqq. and 2:5 sqq. 
do not suit the Babylonians, as they appear in history, so well as 
the Assyrians. Davidson, however, claims that it suits the one 
as well as the other. 

The main objections raised to Budde’s theory are: (1) Can 
the misplacement of 1:5-11 from what he calls their original 
position be accounted for? (2) Why, in a prophecy of two 
chapters, is Assyria not named? (3) How can the methods of 
warfare of the Chaldeans have become so well known at the time 
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Budde places the prophecy (626-621)? (4) Did Assyria at this 
time (626-621) have any considerable hold on the western 
provinces? If not, then 1:2-4 presents a greatly exaggerated 
picture. (5) It seems hardly probable that deification of means 
of warfare should be spoken of with regard to two nations. 

Budde answers (1) by saying that the réle assigned to the 
Chaldeans in the original prophecy, of liberators of Israel from 
Assyria, seemed so little verified in history that at a later time, 
when the Chaldwans had become the oppressors, an editor of 
the book attempted to remove the seeming difficulty by making 
the prophecy refer to the Chaldeans. With regard to (2) it 
has been said that the people well understood whom the prophet 
had in mind, but it was impolitic to mention names. Budde 
disposes of (3) by saying it is imaginative like Isa. 5:26-30. 
Yet it seems as realistic as vss. 12-17. With regard to (4) it 
may be said that, while Assyria was undoubtedly greatly weak- 
ened, yet, in a period of change and doubt as to the final issue of 
the struggle to overcome its adversaries, its representatives might 
endeavor to conceal the signs of weakening by a show of greater 
force. Evidently, if we put the prophecy at the time to which 
Budde assigns it, it would seem that Judah must have been sub- 
ject to Assyria, and we might compare with this the readiness 
with which Josiah, later, goes out against Necho of Egypt, an 
enemy of Assyria. Budde disposes of (5) by saying that the 
last line of vs. 11 goes back to the Assyrian, and thus forms a 
transition to 2:5. 

On the whole, the arrangement of Budde seems to present 
fewer difficulties than that of the MT., though whether one can 
be as definite as he is with regard to naming the oppressor seems 
doubtful. Professor G. A. Smith, as stated above, follows his 
arrangement of the material, but does not venture to be so definite 
with regard to the identity of the oppressor. Because of the 
realistic way in which the Chaldeans are spoken of, betokening 
an acquaintance with Chaldean warfare hardly probable during 
the Assyrian supremacy, he suggests Egypt as the oppressor. But 
with our present knowledge of the historical situation, as he says, 
it seems impossible to fix definitely on the oppressor. However, it 
seems quite probable that it was a heathen power outside of Israel, 
rather than the wicked in Israel. Otherwise, as stated above, why 
should a prophet try to comfort his people by introducing a 
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prophecy against their enemies, with a short plaint of only three 
verses, calling for vengeance on the wicked in Israel itself ? 

As it has no essential bearing on the great problem of 1:5-11, 
and its position, the question of the authenticity of the “taunt 
songs” has been deferred until after that matter was discussed. 
Stade questioned all but the first of these songs, and was followed 
by Cornill and Kuenen. 

The second is questioned because it cannot well be said of the 
Chaldean (Budde’s Assyrian) that he places his nest on high to 
deliver himself from evil. But, as Davidson says, the evil need 
not imply present danger, but prospective or possible calamity. 

The fourth song, it is said, can hardly be Habakkuk’s, because 
nothing is known of the devastation of Lebanon by the Chaldean. 
Budde, however, calls attention to the fact that the Assyrians 
were constantly drawing on this region for timber to carry on 
their building; hence it is thoroughly appropriate. 

The more conservative admit that there is more ground for 
questioning the third and fifth “woes.” The third, because it 
contains reminiscences of other passages, viz., Mic. 3:10; Jer. 
51:58, and Isa. 11:9. Further, it has been questioned on the 
ground that it repeats, in a measure, the preceding woe, or, at 
least, the preceding presupposes the building process spoken of 
here. The fifth woe is questioned because it treats of idolatry, a 
subject not mentioned elsewhere in the book, except in an indirect 
way, and then the allusion is not to carved images, as here. This, 
coupled with the fact that these two do not quite correspond in 
form to the other three, renders both of them questionable, to 
say the least. 

The book as a whole has not been considered as poetic, though 
it is conceded that the third chapter is a psalm, and hence is in 
poetic form. But on a closer examination of the other two chap- 
ters we find the characteristics of Hebrew poetry, for in these 
chapters are found the peculiarities of poetic style, viz., parallel- 
isms, archaic and poetic forms, alliterations, unusual words, chi- 
asms, and the inverted order of words, as well as the rhythmical 
flow of the language in a definite number of words to each line. 
Further, as we shall see later, these lines may be arranged in a 
regular scheme of strophes for each section. 

Taking up the matter of parallelism, we find that these two 
chapters (with the exception of prose connecting links) may be 
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set off in the form of lines of approximately the same length, 
these lines bearing definite relations to other lines, and thus 
giving rise to the so-called “parallelism of members.”” The three 
chief classes of parallelism are represented in these two chapters, 
as well as some of the more complex forms or combinations. Of 
the synonymous parallelisms we may note 1:10, lines a and b; 
1:12a, b; 1:13a, b, and c, d; 1:15a, b; 2:1la, b, and c, d; 2:5e, 
d, and e, f. Of the antithetic the most marked is 2:4a, b, and 
of the synthetic, 1:6a, 6, and c,d; 1:10c, d; 2:26, c; 2:38e, d, 
and 2:9a, b, furnish examples. Of the complex forms we may 
note 2:7, where the first two lines are synonymously parallel in 
their relation to each other, but both are in synthetic relation to 
the third line; the same seems to be true of 1:9. In 2:1 the 
first two lines are synonymous, and so are the second and third, 
but the two groups are synthetic in their relation to each other. 
Further, the number of synonymous parallelisms in these chap- 
ters (at least fourteen) is quite at variance with the usage of 
the ordinary prose style; in prose so much repetition, instead of 
emphasizing, would weaken and render the discourse burdensome. 

Of archaic and poetic forms the following are worthy of note: 
i, 1:9 and 15, for the masculine suffix i: ++" for +m, 2:17; 
175, 2:7, a poetical form so frequently used in the Psalms; 51, 
used as a relative, 1:11, a form used only in poetry, and the poetic 
MON with a suffix 75N, 1:11, this being the only case of its 
occurrence. Then of the alliterations the following are examples : 
Sob S3B, 1:5; ‘Id°ND, 1:6 and 2:6; jupwa, md, 1:7; WE 
"wb, 1:8; S82 982, 2:9, and DMdN DMN, 2:18. 

As uncommon words found in this passage we may note: 
ymax, 1:9; way, 2:6; OBS, 2:11; Ww, 2:15; Ppp, 
2:16. These are found only in these two chapters—quite an 
unusual number for so short a passage. M7357, 1:15, 16, 
appears elsewhere only in Isaiah (once), and there in the form 
mons. To these may be added words occurring only here and 
in the poetical books, viz., "M2, 1:4; pmw, 1:10, and "7", 
2:5, while O°31" and words from the root bps occur only here, 
in the poetical books, the Song of Deborah, and Isaiah (one case 
of each in the last two named). 

Examples of the chiastic order are: 2272 NI, 1:7; WS 
yw), 1:8; 899 5, 1:9; bN THT, 1:12. Note the same 
arrangement of phrases in 1:13a, b, and of verbs in 1:8; 1:15; 
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2:1, ete. Then, closely connected with the chiastic order, and 
sometimes dependent upon it, is the unusual order of words, of 
which we have a number of examples in this passage. Let it suf- 
fice to consider the order of the substantive subject and its verb. 
In prose, with the exception of the circumstantial clause, the order, 
in the great majority of cases, is: verb, substantive, the number of 
instances in which the reverse order occurs being relatively small. 
Take some examples of the ratio of these two cases in some pas- 
sages, 7. e., of the ratio of the number of times the verb precedes 
the substantive to the number of times it follows the substantive : 


Prayer of Solomon, 1 Kings 8 : 23-53, - - - asl4to 1 
Book of Ruth (exclusive of genealogy at close), - as 77 to 6 
Story of David and Goliath, 1 Sam., chap. 17, - - as6lto 6 
Farewell address of Joshua, Josh. 24: 2-15, - : as 10to 1 
Story of Rebekah, Gen., chap. 24, - - - - as37to 8 
First oration of Moses, Deut. 1: 6—4: 40, - - as 18to 7 
Song of Deborah, Judg., chap. 5, —- - - - as 23 to 13 
Song of Moses, Deut. 33:1-48,_ - - - - as 8to 5 
Hab., chap. 3, - - - - - - - asl6to 7 
Hab., chaps. 1,2, - - - - - - as 17 to 10 
Isa., chap. 5, - - - - - - - asl16to13 
Pss. 1-5, - - . . . . - as 5to 4 


Taking all these lines of evidence into consideration we have 
good reasons for classing these two chapters as poetry. Then, 
granting the poetic form as far as the language and lines are 
concerned, the question remains: If poetic, has it a definite 
strophical arrangement of the material, and what is that arrange- 
ment? In other words, what are the smaller unities that go to 
make up the larger unity of the passage or of the parts of which 
it is composed? For the solution of this question we shall follow 
the arrangement of material adopted by Professor Budde and 
Professor G. A. Smith, viz., 1:2-4; 1:12—2:4; 1:5-11; 2:5-20. 


1. Hab. 1:1-4; 1:12—2:4: The Plaint and the Answer. 
N33 PIpan AM Ws Nw (1) 


YaON NY MI TT NT (2) I 
yin 8) cam TON psIN 

aan bs TN NIN A725 (3) 

‘Nw? PT 1325 cam ‘Twi 


2 Read with Syriac O° instead of O23M, unless with Ewald, Syntaz, § 122, we allowa 
causative force for Q°9". Elsewhere it does not seem to have the meaning ‘‘ cause to see.”’ 
LXX apparently read O23. 

33°55 "477" has been omitted as a gloss, inserted to explain the unusual NY" 7774. 
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mmm sien yr dy (4) I 
DEws mxs> svn. 
P™ISITAN “YAS. yw 7D 
bp wawa 'xe" 


mt DIpa mm xb (12a, b) III 
Tas’ xd wip dx 
7 MINS OS WD (13a, b) 
doin xd Sos-be coor 


ps1 wan 7a) (18c,d) IV 
spy pwn pba wsnn 
Dy 31D OTN "mw (14) 
"2 Swaced wom 


més moma mp (15) V 
wn72522 DOR WN. AS 
Ss") maw" wey 
wnvasnad> sup wand “mar (16a) 


"pon yaw mans "> (16s) “VI 
PINTS DIN 
Tan wan per "49°59 (17) 
Syamex> OG 375 


4Wellhausen for ""M{D% reads 4"%8D%; cf. vs. 15. Nowack suggests PDB. But 
""F15%0 may mean “surround” in a hostile sense. 

5 The q7 oy of MT. in 1. 4 seems unnecessary, as the expression occurs in 1. 1, and 
seems to add little to the emphasis. By its omission the measure is rendered more regular. 


6 We probably have a D°™"D5 TIpM in the M1703 xd of MT. 


7 The latter half of vs. 12 of MT., 
inaw vpwad mim 
INTO? MAS NT 
furnishes a premature solution of the problem, and breaks the connection between the first 
half of vs. 12 and vs.13. It is probably due to a later hand; so Wellhausen, G. A. Smith, 
and Nowack. If it be retained, read with LXX "VY instead of “UZ. 

8 The MT. has 4586 at close of second line; LXX and Syriac omitit. The line is full 
without it, and the idea of comparative guilt does not seem to be emphasized elsewhere in 
the book. 

9 Perhaps in the third line it is better to read with Wellhausen and Nowack, following 
LXX, waw conjunctive rather than consecutive. Wellhausen and Nowack also change to 
Mwy" and refer to the tyrant’s view of men, i.e., he treats them as fishes, etc.; but leaving 
it in the second person it continues the complaint; not only is Yahweh silent, but he makes 
men ‘‘a swarming disorder,” so that they are easily preyed upon. 

10 Omit wpb, as it appears in the preceding line and adds no strength to this one. 
Besides, the line is over-full without it, and, further, by its omission 1. 4 is made like 1. 2. 


11 With Kautzsch (HSAT.) omit a from before 39759 in 1. 3, and 4 from before 
"7M. Both may have arisen from dittography. Giesebrecht, Budde, Rothstein, Well- 
hausen, G. A. Smith, and Nowack read $5597 in 1. 3, but Kautzsch's emendation is simpler 
and makes a smoother passage. Giesebrecht, Kautzsch, Wellhausen, G. A. Smith, and 
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TION "MVawn->y (2:1) ‘VII 
Beawa->y MINN) 
“STAT MND MESN 
‘AMIN? Bao mn 


aN" FT wa) (2: 2a) 


mindsy->y ANDI PNM am> (2,c) VII 
"2 NP YT prs 
sad WIM TY °> (8a,b) 
ars 85) yp> “men 


nom pvaman Ox (8c) IX 
sme ed RD NTS 

92 TOE) prone Soy mm (4) 
Thre IMNIAN.D Pp" 


The writer in 1:2 sq. bemoans the wretched condition of an 
oppressed people. He expresses his thought in a strophe of four 
lines of the pentameter movement (secured by emending a line 
that is questioned by Nowack and others on entirely different 
grounds than that a shorter line is required by the measure). 
This pentameter movement, 3+ 2, has been called the Qinah 
measure by Budde, as he first observed it in the book of Lamenta- 
tions ; it is the regular form used in the lamentation (Hebr. Qinah) 
or dirge. Here it well accords with the thought expressed and 
seems to have been chosen for that purpose, for, having made his 
complaint, the author, in dealing with the details, drops into a 


Nowack read "5°73 for 1"M of MT. in the third line. All but Giesebrecht avoided the 
reading "5" in vs. 16 because {PD is so near it. Giesebrecht reads for this wn a 
a word of uncertain meaning; cf. Gen. 49:5. The difficulty lies in the fact that some weapon 
seems required both in vss. 16 and 17. But it is just as well to leave the matter indefinite in 
a poetical description, i. e., general rather than specific. 

124, in 1. 2, Wellhausen connects with “WZ; others with 4%. Ewald reads 
“ZO ‘‘citadel;’’ Nowack suggests MDX as being in accord with the context; Gesenius- 
Buhl Dictionary suggests “XQ. 

13 Read with Syriac and Targ. 3%)" rather than 353N. Bredenkamp, Wellhausen, 
Budde, Kautzsch, and Nowack follow Syriac. Davidson says it would be as well to change, 
but thinks it is not absolutely necessary. 

14 Bredenkamp, Budde, Kautzsch, Wellhausen, and Nowack read, with the LXX, MD" 
instead of [JH of the MT. So, literally, ‘‘sprout,” or, better, ‘‘ blossom,” here—not only 
shall it blossom (or sprout), but the blossoming shall not deceive; the fruit shall come. 

15 L. 3 is rather long; besides, there seems to be a difficulty with the text. Syriac has 
Pos (Hebr. Sy), followed by Wellhausen and Nowack. At any rate, we expect a sub- 
stantive as the counterpart of pz in next line. LXX A. has vwyedXevouévov, which 
suggests Bredenkamp’s reading soon; LXX 0’, éav brocrelAnrat ovx evdoxe?, etc. Vulg. 
has incredulus. Targ.: ‘Behold the wicked say, all this shall not happen, etc.” So, 
probably, as above, following the Syriac. 
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different measure, which is maintained throughout this division. 
From this point on the movement is trimeter or a close approxi- 
mation tothe same. The slight variations from the movement are 
apparently due to a desire to make the form correspond, in some 
measure, to the thought, whether short, concise, and emphatic, 
or long drawn out, though the longer lines in some cases may be 
due to the exigencies of the language, the writer being unable to 
express his thought in the usual number of words. But, doubtless, 
some of the long lines are long only in appearance, as some of the 
constructs and unemphatic words were probably considered as part 
of the following words for accentual purposes. At least we may 
infer some such a state of affairs as this, since the great majority 
of lines show the trimeter movement. This is accomplished quite 
frequently in the Masoretic text by the use of the maqqéph. 
However, these maqqéphs are only traditional, and are used at 
times where the measure would be more regular without them. 

But to return to the strophes, having given voice to an outcry 
of distress in the first strophe, in the second (vs. 4) the author 
treats of the ethical and moral results of so much unrequited 
oppression—great moral disorder prevails. (Here, as in the 
following strophes of this division, there are four lines to the 
strophe.) This moral disorder prevalent on all sides raises the 
question in the prophet’s mind whether this can be in accord 
with the character of God—His purity, unchangeableness, and 
utter abhorrence of all that is evil. He gives expression to this 
thought in the third strophe, 1:12a, 6," 13a,b. Then in the fourth 
strophe (vss. 13c, 14) he further gives utterance to his perplexity 
in the presence of the facts of experience. God, being so pure 
and just, how is it that He seems unconcerned in the presence of 
violence, has even made men, such as they are, helpless in the 
presence of the oppressor? Passing from the idea of the heipless- 
ness of man before the tyrant, the prophet pictures, in the fifth 
strophe (vss. 15, 16a), the exultant tyrant who has dragged down 
men and nations, and who then deifies the means by which this 
was accomplished, or, perhaps better, the might which made use 
of the means. Thereupon the reason why the tyrant does this 
suggests itself to the mind of the writer—a reason he gives in 
the fifth strophe (vss. 16, 17). 


16 It will be noted that if vs. 12c, d be retained here, between 126 and 13, the lines mar 
the picture—the prophet begins to speak of the attributes of God, then interrupts himself 
to say that someone is ordained for judgment, and then returns to contemplate the attri- 
butes of God. Hence omit vs. 12c, d with Wellhausen, G. A. Smith, and Nowack. 
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The prophet has now stated his plea, and there is a pause, 
during which he forms a resolution as to what attitude he shall 
take in regard to the matter. He expresses this resolution in the 
seventh strophe (2:1)—-whatever may be the outcome, he will 
watch and wait. While in this attitude of expectancy, a voice is 
heard bidding him inscribe the expected answer plainly on tablets 
so that all may read, for the fulfilment of the answer is certain, 
though not immediate (Strophe VIII, 2:2b-3b). (The prose intro- 
duction of vs. 3 may not have been in the original poem.) At 
the close of the eighth strophe, it was suggested that, though the 
vision might not be fulfilled immediately, it should certainly come 
to fruition. In the first two lines of the ninth strophe (2:3c, 4) 
he is admonished to be patient, and then, in the third and fourth, 
follows the answer to the prophet’s plaint in the form of a general 
principle: “The soul of the wicked is not upright (level, natural, 
or normal) in him (and from the nature of the case cannot 
endure), but the righteous shall live by his faithfulness,” 7. e., 
his loyalty and steadfastness toward God and right. 

The variations from the trimeter movement in the division 
already considered are not very marked. Among the long lines 
may be noted the third line of 1:4, perhaps to emphasize the 
weariness of the continued oppression, and something of the same 
idea must be back of the second line of vs. 15, while:the first of 
vs. 16 is drawn out as a sort of echo of the long line in vs. 15. 
The short line, vs. 16c, belongs to a class of parallelisms very 
common in the Psalms—e. g., 2:11; 9:9; 12:3, ete.—the first 
line makes a full statement, and this statement is given in a 
different form, with fewer words, in the second line; in each case 
there is an ellipsis of some one element of the parallelism in the 
second line. In addition, note the short, concise lines in 2:1a, b, 


expressing vigorous determination. 


2. Hab. 1:5-11: An Address to the Tyrant. 
yor) "ows ww (1:5) 
Wan Wren 
po"a"a S3p Ses 
"BO" "5 (GNM ND 


17 Instead of B35 of MT., read with LXX A, followed by Kautzsch, Rothstein, and 
Nowack, 5°33. Syriac here has ‘proud;” Arabic, “‘negligent.”’ However, Vulg., Targ., 
Aq. Sym., and Theod. follow MT. But the reading of LXX, A, is more definite in view of the 
threat, and the occurrence of "3333 in vs. 13; cf. also 2:5. 
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DTwWITNS ops "33 "5 ©) Il 
mI WN ST 
“xmarma> DIN 
-xd mows mod 
NUT PRT ON (7) 
Nx" "NNW TOSws W272 


woo mas “Sp (Sa-d) III 
29 "aNT. IM 
wD 1S 
"Na" pm ‘w7B) 


Sond wm ws Be (8e) IV 
mia" cam> m5 (9) 
Top ome *nn37 
"aw SIND *FON" 


odpm? ovsbaa “am (102) ° ~V 
> pw ov 
pmo *xa70-55>5 8 
T7135" “Ey "aE" 
sae) n> FM mw (11) 
SOND IND WT OWN 


18 Wellhausen questions "\f¥95 and leaves it untranslated. 

19 LXX apparently read FINS, ériparys. 

20 LXX for PNW has Ajuua; Syriac, “vision.” 

21 With Wellhausen omit 4 before Sp ; so Kautzsch. Also omit at the beginning of 1. 3. 

22 The Gesenius-Buhl Dictionary gives the two meanings for JD, i. e., “horseman”’ 
and “riding horse ;”’ so Konig, in Lehrgebdude der hebr. Sprache, Vol. II, Part 1, p. 89; for 
the meaning “ war-horses or chargers” cf. Joel 2:4; Ezek. 27:14, and Isa. 21:7,9. The latter 
seems quite conclusive in favor of “riding horses,” yet some question it. Schwally, ZATW., 
Vol. VIII, p. 191, questions whether ]%"\D ever means a horse of any kind. Still, it would 
seem strange to use the same word with different meanings in such close proximity one to 
the other. One wants to read the first “horsemen” and for the second “chariots,” but it is 
doubtful if {D5 will allow it for the first, and there is no manuscript authority for the 
second. Most of the later commentators with the LXX omit one "HD, saying the other 
arose by dittography; in that case one of the verbs is omitted. Evidently the text is corrupt. 

2305 in vs. 9 is doubtful. The word is generally taken to mean “striving,” 
“endeavor,” Arabic >; cf. Greek xdyuw; Syriac has “aspect,” ‘appearance.’ Nowack 


and Wellhausen leave the word untranslated. : 

24 With Kautzsch read waw conjunctive, if original reading is not perfect consecutive; 
so in vs. 10 in following strophe. 

25 The waw at the beginning of 1. 1 might be omitted; at least, the English idiom does 
not require that it be translated. 

26™"\""5'9 apparently feminine here and in Isa. 17:3; cf. Bottcher, §877,1. Hitzig thinks 
it stands for "Z¥5% “J here; cf. 1 Sam. 6:18. 

27 Read 9, a slight variation from Wellhausen’s correction, in place of Ft} of text. 
Numerous other readings have been suggested. But none are very satisfactory; the above 
is given with hesitancy. The use of “QQ in this line is unusual, too; probably the text is 
corrupt. For the use of the perfect after TR cf. Gesenius-Buhl, Dictionary, under TR. 
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The second division, 1:5-11, may be considered as an address 
to the oppressors, threatening them with violence for their deeds, 
though some would have us take 1:6-11 as the message to be 
inscribed on the tablets rather than vs. 4 of chap. 2 (vs. 5 of 
chap. 1 being taken as an interpolation rendered necessary by the 
transposition of this section from its original position to its present 
place in the Massoretic text). In that case they would consider 
the announcement of 2:4, the enunciation of a great moral prin- 
ciple, given for the uncertain interval before the facts are realized 
in history. One very serious objection to this view is that 1:6-11 
would make a rather long inscription for the busy man, “running”’ 
(cf. 2:2) hither and thither, to read. So it would seem better 
to take 2:4 as the inscription (not quite so short and striking, 
perhaps, as Isaiah’s inscription, Isa., chap. 8, yet terse enough 
to attract attention); then the whole passage, 1:5-11, is the 
prophet’s message of relief to the oppressed, perhaps delivered 
later as an unfolding of the message inscribed. 

This section is not so regular in its strophic arrangement as 
the one already treated. There are twenty-four lines, and the 
flow of thought in these determines in favor of the division into 
strophes of 4+6+4+4-+6 lines, or, deleting vs. 5, four strophes 
of 6+4+4-+6 lines—quite symmetrical, to be sure, but 1:6 does 
not attach itself very readily to 2:4, while it does to 1:5; other- 
wise the strophic structure would argue strongly in favor of 
throwing out 1:5. Hence it will be as well to retain vs. 5 as 
an introductory strophe. This strophe of four trimeter lines 
announces to the oppressors that God is about to do a work that 
will astonish them, a work that seems incredible, in view of 
present conditions. How this section is connected with that 
already considered can only be inferred from this opening of the 
address. Possibly after the people have had time to ponder over 
the inscription, and have become inquisitive about it, the prophet 
comes forward and in a dramatic manner addresses the tyrants 
who are supposed to be before him. 

The remainder of the section up to vs. 11 contains the 
announcement of that which is to be the cause for astonishment. 
The next strophe of six lines, No. II (1:6, 7) announces who is 
to appear as the avenger of present wrongs, and gives a charac- 
terization of the coming Chaldwan—bitter, hasty, covetous, 
inspiring terror, imperious. Then the third strophe of four lines 
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(1:8a—d) apparently describes the rapid approach of cavalry and 
baggage train, while the fourth, also of four lines (vss. 8e, 9) 
indicates the object the Chaldzan has in view, and the avidity 
with which he pursues it. Following this is the fifth strophe of 
six lines (vss. 10, 11), describing the ease with which the Chal- 
dean carries on his operations, and, in the last line, probably 
returning to the oppressor, who, by deifying his might, has 
brought on himself guilt, and hence doom. 

If we were to argue merely from the standpoint of strophic 
arrangement, we might decide to throw out the section 1:5-11 
entirely, as Wellhausen does on the ground that it does not fit 
logically after 1:4, but in the same manner we might throw out 
2:5-20, as there is no return to the four-line strophe in that sec- 
tion. Again, it has been urged, against the assumption that the 
two sections already considered are by the same author, that there 
are too many parallels in the two sections. May it not be that 
the artist makes use of these parallels to accentuate his message : 
as the oppressor has done to others, so shall he himself be treated, 
or even with greater severity? 

There are no very long lines in the second section. The 
second line of vs. 5 is short and alliterative, and so is the third 
line of vs. 8, evidently so chosen to intensify the impression to be 
made on the hearers. Otherwise, most of the lines are quite 
regular, and call for no special notice. 


3. Hab. 2:5-20: The Downfall of the Tyrant. 
73a *9"9D TN (2:5) I 


4 


ma ND TT 735 
WE) SINT IT AWN 
sa wn ST 
puso TON FoR” 
pvasmn>> oN yop" 


28 This correction is somewhat doubtful, especially since 77 is represented neither in 
the Greek nor in the Syriac version. Syriac: “A foolhardy and covetous man is insatiable,” 
etc. LXX: ‘The haughty and contemptuous is a man wandering about.”’ Vulg.: ‘‘Quomodo 
vinum potantem decepit sic vir superbus,”’ etc. Bredenkamp and Giesebrecht, independently, 
emended thus: PRD ODN; they are followed by Budde. 


29 Read with Wellhausen after Syriac }7" instead of 13"; Syriac translates both 
this and 35% of 1.3 by the same verb, \.ay; Vulg. translates: ‘‘ he shall not be honored.” 


Targ., first two lines: ‘*‘ Woe to the robber, a man who is not able to quiet his desire,” etc., 


perhaps suggesting Wellhausen’s conjecture, noted below (p. 111, note 43). 
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sew Sw Sy 55 mde Nd (6a, b) 
WANN 1 MTT AST 
NO"ND Fa IT (6e,d) IL 

"eros To) TI 
aoe 

Tow Vp? 9M] NT (7) 
TINA Wp" 
a> miowad nn 

pra7 ona mde ANN (8) 
pay anm53 Tw 
ywonm DW "72 
ma cawd5) ap 


mad S7 pea oxa 7% (9) ~—CII 

“=p oma ond 
spon Sr 

qmva> mwa nxs° (10) 
pa" ove *mxp 
WE) NOT 

potn “pa jax~> (11) 
mI" yd “One 


pas. TY M2 NT (12)~—S «dV 
mova Ap 21 
MNas TT me “A gb (13) 
wR" ON ws 
13" puma ovaNd 


30°79 breaks the connection if retained between ll. 1 and 2 above; so place as 1. 3, 


3139939, ar. AXey. Cf. OY “to pledge;” Arab. Lon “to hold fast, confirm,” so, 
perhaps, a mass of pledges; for formation cf. \""\WO “a heavy rain,’’ Prov. 27:15; \""3DW, 
Jer. 43:10. Some, following Hieronymus, have taken it as two separate words, and translate 
‘thick clay ;’’ Syriac, “‘a thick mass of dirt or mire.” But this does not suit the parallelism 
as well as ‘‘a mass of pledges.”” LXX, ‘‘Who makes heavy his collar (yoke ?) fitting closely” 
(LXX in vs. 7, ‘those biting him ;”’ vs. 8, Targ. adds to refrain “and of Jerusalem”’). 


32 LXX and Syriac, followed by G. A. Smith and Nowack, read second singular masculine 
perfect of Vxp; then following line will be circumstantial, ‘‘at the same time sinning,” 
etc.; cf. Green, § 309, la; Ewald, § 341b, c; Driver, Hebrew Tenses, § 161. 

33°55, am. Ney. = (perhaps) ‘“‘beam;” Syriac, ‘‘nail’’ or “ peg;”? LXX A, a “worm” 
or “beetle ;” Aq. udga éx EUNov; 2. civOecpuos olkodouys; Targ., ‘*a piece of wood.” In the 
Mishna the word means ‘‘a building stone.”” Gratz would read here, o"52 72: 


34 Read, with Syriac, Vulg., and LXX, m4, instead of 3M. Kautzsch makes a 
hexameter of 1.3 by adding, conjecturally, THON. Syriac for ll. 3,4, and 5 has: ‘These 
things, all of them, are from the Lord All-powerful, the nations are stirred up as a furnace, 
and peoples labor in vain.” 
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vant xdian °> (14) 
mr TSM’ ny7 
™or->> Yo>" DD 


wo Mpwa wm ds) CV 

"Sw ON) Jan “pc7 
“9 oN WA 
TT wm OND Poy aon 
soa Meo Anw 

ias3 Pp maw (16) 

yom" W335 on "5 (17) 
wm nana Twi 
yAwcam OW 272 


ma “awed51 ap 


maps ys> wae rm (19) (VI 
pai jand “py 
TT A NN 
5c3) ant “wien 
“"pa PR M551 
“Sop S91 ra (18) 
"x" ‘DOD ° 
“po mma) m5 
"59 “Mz" Moa "5 
DON DSN MNwy> 
(Ip S373 AIIM (20) 
VINT 2 ‘MB. oF 


35 LXX has avrovs for 5". 

36 L, 2 of the strophe is probably corrupt, nor do the versions help much; however, 
Wellhausen suggests the reading given above, also the change of BF to 4. 

° 

37 Perhaps the plural form of the noun might have been retained. Cf. Kautzsch’s 
“zeige deine Vorhaut” in the following verse. 

38 On the whole, it is better to read, with Wellhausen, after LXX, bon, instead of 
Labora of MT.; then Ll. 4 is, in a sense, parallel to 1. 2, and by a transposition, evidently 
required logically, ll. 1 and 4 run parallel to each other. In the same way ll. 3 and 6 are 
rendered parallel. 

39 in 1. 3 is omitted before RIF to avoid hiatus (Ewald, Syntax, § 324b). 

4 

40D DM in 1. 4is doubtful; after analogy of TN in 1 Kings 6:10, perhaps, “‘ overlaid.” 

41 If vs. 18 is not a later addition, it should come after vs. 19, i. e., after the woe has 
been pronounced. Stade calls vs. 18 (ll. 6-10) the pious ejaculation of a reader; cf. ZATW., 
1884, pp. 18-20. Rothstein, Studien und Kritiken, 1894, says it rounds off the thought of vs. 
19, so makes it follow vs. 19, as above. 


42In 1. $ omit one form of "Z" and point the other as a participle with a suffix, with 
Wellhausen and Nowack. One form probably arose by dittography. 
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The third division, 2:5-20, consists, in the main, of trimeter 
lines, the variation from this measure being slight, as in the 
divisions already discussed. This division, in the main, like the 
first, has the oppressor for its subject, but treated from a different 
point of view. Here there is an exultant note running through 
the section—a feeling that the oppressor is soon to be over- 
thrown. This feeling of exultancy breaks out in the so-called 
“taunt songs,” of which there are five ; these, with an introductory 
strophe of six lines, 2:5, in which the author moralizes on the 
action of the tyrant in general, constitute the whole section. 

The strophic arrangement in this section is more complex 
than in the first, but still very clearly indicated by the introduc- 
tory word in case of the “taunt songs,” and, as there is only one 
other strophe, that can easily be set off. But when we come to 
the authenticity of the section, that is a matter not so easily dis- 
posed of. It was stated above that Stade attributes only the 
introductory strophe and the first taunt song to Habakkuk. But 
perhaps this is too sweeping a statement. Others of the “taunt 
songs”’ show close relation both in structure and thought to the 
first (Strophe II), and one other (Strophe V), like the first, has 
a refrain following it. The fourth strophe (vss. 12-14) is con- 
sidered doubtful by Professor G. A. Smith and others, as it 
seems to be a composite of three other passages, viz., Mic. 3:10; 
Jer. 51:8, and Isa. 11:9, though this might be earlier than some 
of them. Professor Smith also thinks the sixth strophe (vss. 18, 
19, 20) is too much like the language of the later prophets to be 
Habakkuk’s ; in this view he is supported by many others; in 
fact, but few of the latest commentators maintain that Habakkuk 
was the author of this strophe. 

Before discussing further the authenticity of these “taunt 
songs” let us consider their form and content. As stated above, 
the introductory strophe has six lines in which the writer muses 
over the rapacity of the tyrant, and this, if our interpretation of 
the last line in 1:5 be the correct one, attaches itself in a manner 
to the final thought there, and also leads up to the outburst of 
the prophet in “taunt songs” against the oppressor.” “ 


43 The beginning of this first (introductory) strophe is attended by a difficulty in the 
text which it seems almost impossible to clear up. Wellhausen sees in it a mutilated “7, 
and so calls it another “taunt song” or ‘‘ woe,” but it does not correspond in form to the 
other “‘ woes,” and, if the present text is correct, the woes are not expected until after vs. 6b. 

44 Ruben, who does not follow Budde, after a series of interesting emendations (in the 
Jewish Quarterly Review, April, 1899, pp. 448-55), makes the whole of the second chapter take 
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The first of the “taunt songs,” Strophe II (vss. 6c-8, the 
first part of vs. 6 being a prose introduction), consists of eight 
lines approximately of the trimeter measure, and has for its sub- 
ject the one who increases his wealth by spoiling others, threat- 
ening him with a like spoliation. This eight-lined strophe is 
followed by a refrain of two lines; the same refrain occurs also 
after the fifth strophe ; indeed, it has been suggested that origi- 
nally the other “taunt songs’ were followed by the same refrain. 
This “‘woe”’ (Strophe II) may have its lines divided thus: 3+3 
+2. Further, the woe is pronounced in the first group, the 
oppressor is addressed in the second, and the third is introduced 
by “>. This description of form and number of lines also applies 
to the third strophe (vss. 15-17), treating of covetousness or 
self-aggrandizement, and the vanity of building projects and 
other public works; and also to the fifth strophe (vss. 15-17), 
dealing with the tyrant’s contemptuous treatment of conquered 
kings and prostrate princes. 

Turning to the remaining “woes” or “taunt songs,” we find 
that the fourth strophe (vss. 12-14), dealing with him who 
carries on building projects and public works by means of forced 
service, also has eight lines, but these lines are arranged in a 
different manner from those in the second, third, and fifth. 
Instead of 3+3-+2 we have 2+3-+3, and there is no direct 
address made to the oppressor, as in the other three “woes.” So 
in the sixth strophe (vss. 18-20), which deals with the folly of 
idolatry, there is a difference of arrangement. To make the “M7 
stand at the beginning we should probably make vs. 18 follow 
vs. 19, as the verse cannot be connected logically with the pre- 
ceding strophe. Then we have a strophe of ten lines, with the 
groups 2+3+3-+ 2, with the two lines following as a sort of 
antiphon. Here, too, there is no direct address to a tyrant; in 
fact, there is nothing said of a tyrant, nor of oppression. The 
whole strophe deals with a subject hardly touched upon by the 
prophet, and hence probably belonging to a later time. The 
poetic arrangement also argues in favor of a later authorship. 
In the case of the fourth strophe the form argues somewhat also 
in favor of a later addition. This, in conjunction with the evi- 
dence brought forward above, and, in addition, the fact that the 


the form of a strophe (vss. 1-8) and antistrophe (vss. 9-17), followed by an epode (vss. 18-20). 
But, to obtain a logical order for the strophe, he makes some rather questionable changes 
of the text. On the whole, the smaller divisions seem simpler. 
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last part of the third strophe presupposes the building processes 
spoken of in the fourth, renders the fourth quite doubtful. 

The logical connection in these woes, naturally, is not very 
close. Taking the three “taunt songs” that probably belong to 
Habakkuk, the tyrant is treated first as a spoiler and then threat- 
ened with spoiling; in the third strophe the woe is pronounced 
upon him because he hopes to make his house secure by heaping 
up these unjust gains; here even the very buildings he has 
erected must tell the story of his wrongs. Then in the fifth 
strophe the tyrant is denounced as severely for his treatment of 
the conquered princes as he was in the other two for his treat- 
ment of the workmen. 

The measure in this section is not quite so regular as in the 
other two, but in the main is trimeter. Of long lines we may 
note the first line of Strophe III, pronouncing the woe, and the 
long line (No. 3) in Strophe IV, where the question arises 
whether the last word ought to be omitted. Of the short lines 
we note "MV3"7¥, an emphatic pause in the second strophe; also 
in the second line of the following verse a line like that in 1:16c, 
treated above. The short line in the third strophe (vs. 9c) is a 
circumstantial clause placed here abruptly to emphasize the idea 
intended to be conveyed. The irregularities of the lines, in the 
strophes whose authenticity is questioned, do not call for any 
special mention. 


3. Hab. 3:1-19: Prayer of Habakkuk. 
mss 59 N22 pipand mban (3:1) 
paw "nyaw TT B:2) 
3p TT ome 
wen ow apa 
“son ow “aps 
“In Om 1352 


sia? wan PN (3) II 
mod PNET wp) 


45 Ruben says the second 3.3% =2"p3 in vs. 2 should probably be replaced by N13 
MIM; cf. LXX: év TE Tapeivar Tov Kaipdr. 

46 Nowack would read, with the LXX, STM instead of YF} of MT. But the paral- 
lelism is just as good with pointing of MT. Beginning with 1. 2, the LXX has: “I considered 
Thy works and was astonished; in the midst of two beasts (?) (or lives[?]) ({@wv) Thou 
shalt be known.”’ Syriac: ‘In the midst of the years of life,” etc. 
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“I ow MoS 
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» “7. “op 
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say 7° p> (6) =: I 
oa" “pw RM 
"ex 5572" ‘ay (6) 
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We WEEN" 
pow niva3 In 
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7D AS ms PR “nnn (7) IV 
pT. yk no pT 
mr TAM Kora (8) 
JEN OMT. ON 
qn7a> oO°S"ON 
ToC" 375 “5 
hore “nas 


47 Read 35 with the versions (instead of 735); so Nowack. 

48 For Dp in sense of “rays,” cf. Exod. 34:29. Syriac seems to have read mp ; 

494"39%9 ‘from his side;” so Wellhausen, Nowack, Reinke. Vulg. seems to have read 
vw 

50 LXX (A., =., Aq.) and Syriac read 5" in last line; so Wellhausen and Nowack; but 
Vulg. follows MT., which seems as well in a poetical description. LXX renders the line 
thus: ‘‘And He made love (or loving) (d’ydmnovv) the power of His might.” 

51 LXX vocalized 3% ‘‘word;” better as in MT. 

52 LXX translated Sip" in 1.2 by wedla. Reinke suggests that LXX must have read 
D"DwW. Syriac for Fi has ‘“‘death;” so Vulg. In Deut. 32:24 it is a sickness or disease 
of some kind; Kimhi makes it a “burning disease.” Sinker translates: ‘‘lightnings.”’ 
Parallelism requires a disease. 

53 Read with Wellhausen 45°99"; cf. Job. 30:22 and LXX, éoadev@n. Kautzsch and 
Nowack read 0%)")"". This, or Wellhausen’s conjecture, might do, but the latter form is 
not found, while the former is. Sinker thinks there must be a root "7g. At any rate, it 
can hardly be from "—%B, whose pi'él is used meaning “measure,” for it would not be 
likely to have a po‘él with a different sense, such as the parallelism requires. 

54 Perles (Analekten, p. 161, quoted by Nowack) vocalizes the first two words of 1. 1 thus: 
TN MMM “On is dismayed;” then changes "PX" to IN" (Syro-hexaplar translates 

. Jt) 
this line as if it had IN", which Perles takes as a mutilation of IN"). Nowack follows 
w. 
Perles, but Wellhausen objects on the ground that ‘‘On” cannot well stand for all Egypt, 
and 7015 is not understood of Egypt. LXX has dvti xérwy, x. 7. X. 

55 Read with G. A. Smith DM, instead of B43, as this follows in the next line, 
and the "°° have been mentioned before. 

56 Konig, Syntax, § 277e, takes "357% as noun in construct, even with suffix; so also 
Ewald, Syntax, § 291b (in poetry). Harper, Syntax, §6, 1, rem. a, calls following noun accusa- 
tive of limitation ; so Driver, Hebrew Tenses, §193,1; Gesenius-Kautzsch, § 1317, takes second 


noun as epexegetical of the first. Davidson, Syntax, § 29, 4, treats the second noun as in 


apposition. Gunkel, Schépfung und Chaos, reads DDN instead of MW", and joins to 
following line. 
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579997, Konig, § 3290, calls infinitive absolute used as absolute object; Green, § 281, 1, 

c, verbal noun used for infinitive absolute; Gesenius-Kautzsch, § 113w, substantive used for 

infinitive absolute. Wellhausen conjectures from 2 Sam. 23:18 the reading "779M “WY. 

Syriac: ‘*Thy bow is rigid (tense) ;’ LXX: ‘Stretching, Thou didst stretch.” In favor of 
G-or 


ordinary rendering, cf. Arabic Sy9e , also 9 in 2:5 and O97", Gen. 3:7. 


58 Wellhansen says 1, 2 is lost to all the arts of exegesis. But cf. rendering of G. A. 
Smith, who quotes LXX, Cod. Barb.: éxéprncas Bodlias ris papérpyns abrod. Nowack also 
follows this last. Delitzsch says no less than one hundred different translations of this 
line have been given. Read at end IMDUN. 

59In 1.6 LXX evidently read \JYM instead of WYYM, as it has ‘make small;” per- 
haps as well, or almost so, as reading of MT., in view of the following line. 

60 As stated below (p. 118), 1.1 is very doubtful, both as to meaning and position; the 
text is probably corrupt. Many attempts have been made to explain it, but none seem to 
overcome the difficulties. 

61 Correct, with Wellhausen and Nowack, after Ps. 77:18. 

62 This emendation is due to G. A. Smith, who thinks J" = WN, and this 
suggests to him ‘TY; cf. Amos 6:1; Jer. 16:5. At least, the parallelism requires some 
such change. 

63 Wellhausen says vs. 15 in MT. “steht verloren.’’ Nowack places vs. 15 before vs. 8. 
But it seems suitable here, at least more so than before vs. 8; Gunkel thinks vs. 15 supplies 
the missing words of vs. 8, and would restore a part of that verse thus: 2°53 MS WIM 
OS WANs JAS ‘POO, but he does it, in part at least, to make hexameters. 

64 bss} is called an infinitive by Konig, § 233c; Bédttcher, § 516, ‘‘ noun in construct with 
MN following; cf. use of construct with a Davidson, guardedly, ‘‘if an infinitive, it 
governs the accusative.” On the whole, perhaps it is better to read with Wellhausen and 
Nowack 9" WD; cf. LXX: 70d coat. However, it may be an archaic usage whereby an 
infinitive noun is followed by an accusative; cf. PW, Gen. 2:9. 

65 Read with Cheyne (Commentary on Psalms, p. 396) “WZ, instead of "Ni. 
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66 Ruben says 1D) in 1.5 must be identical with Arabic WA23 “to break the head;” 
ef. 1. 3. 

67 In 1.5, second word, read with G. A. Smith, Nowack, and Wellhausen, ‘{"743, instead 
of "O73. 

68 The last line is very doubtful, and seems to be mutilated. LXX: “they shall loosen 
their bridles as eating the poor in secret,” apparently reading mibza for PAB. (In 

vd : 

the preceding line, for "Ff" LXX seems to have read {“¥""\H.) Nowack does not see how 
the last line can be corrected, even with the help of the versions. 

69 Read with Wellhausen, Nowack, and G. A. Smith, "DN, instead of “TN, which 

Wes 

gives no good sense here; then make the verb agree. 

70PJ55N in 1.5 seems at first to require an unusual translation. Gesenius-Buhl, Dic- 
tionary, gives “‘schweigend’’ for this passage and 1 Sam. 25:9; ef. LXX, dvaravoouat. 
It is but a step from the meaning ‘ being silent,” ‘‘quiet,’’ to “ wait in silence,” so ‘ wait.”’ 
Wellhausen suggests that we read DMN. LXX translates last two lines: “‘I will rest in 
the day of affliction that I may go up to the people of my dwelling.” 


71 Read "DP with Wellhausen, Nowack, and G. A. Smith, after LXX. 


72 Kautzsch and Nowack read )}"'03, instead of "73, the ° having arisen from 
dittography. 


73 The last line is probably a musical direction; however, LXX translates: ‘‘ to conquer 
in His praise;’’ Syriac: “And I will sing in His praise.’’ Kautzsch, after Ps. 4, reads last 


word (939323. 
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The third chapter may be divided into three parts (aside from 
the superscription, vs. 1), viz., vs. 2, the prayer; vss. 3-15, the 
theophany ; vss. 16-19, its effect. 

The movement in all three of these parts is the trimeter,” at 
least in the main. The variations from this trimeter movement 
are probably no more marked than in the other parts of the book. 
But when we come to the division into strophes, it is a very diffi- 
cult matter to decide what division to make of the material ; 
though many attempts have been made to reduce the section to 
some regular scheme of strophes, yet none seems to have met 
with anything like general approval. Doubtless, much of the 
difficulty lies in the fact that the text has suffered corruption. 
Still there are portions of the poem that show something of the 
strophic structure, and from these parts we may reconstruct with 
a considerable degree of probability the rest of the poem. For 
example, the prayer must form a division by itself, as indicated 
above, and the result of the theophany must mark the point for 
another division. 

The second verse, the prayer, forms the first of the divisions, 
and may be put in a strophe of five lines (Strophe I). The 
prayer is that Yahweh may manifest himself as of old in the 
salvation of his people. The answer comes in the theophany, 
probably under the figure of a thunderstorm (vss. 3-15). 
Throughout this theophany the desert life of Israel seems con- 
stantly in view, and perhaps the deliverance from the Egyptians. 

The division in this section in some cases seems quite clear, 
but very uncertain in others. As the text lies before us, there 
seems to be a division at the end of the fourth verse, thus making 
a strophe (the second) of seven lines. This strophe has one 
thought— the majesty and brilliancy of Yahweh as he approaches. 
In the next strophe (No. III), of seven lines (vss. 5, 6), the poet 
describes some of the attendant circumstances of His approach — 
glowing heat, pestilence, tremors of the earth. As a result of 


74In a number of ingenious emendations, Dr. Paul Ruben has restored the text of this 
chapter. Some of the corrections are quite probable, but in most of them he borrows more 
from the Arabic and Assyrian than the case seems to warrant. Moreover, the strophic 
arrangement he gets is cumbersome, being in twelve-toned hexameter lines, he says; but, 
following out his notes, we find only thirty-two hexameter lines, counting the musical 
direction, and, if the prayer be dropped, only twenty-nine. However, he inserts two or 
three half lines to fill out the hexameter at different points, obtaining one from the Septua- 
gint, the others from other passages. Further, in places the two parts of a hexameter are 
disconnected in thought, e. g., the last three words of vs. 4 and the first three of vs.5; as a 
result of this last arrangement, the next hexameter has the same lack of harmony between 


its parts. 
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these conditions, in the fourth strophe (vss. 7, 8), he sees the 
people of that south-land in great commotion,” and is led to ask 
if after all Yahweh is angry with nature—implying that He has 
other objects of displeasure, and other ends in view—ends which 
he leaves unnamed until he reaches the last strophe of the the- 
ophany (No. VII). 

Having made this suggestion, the poet resumes his description 
of the approach of the storm in the fifth strophe (vss. 9a, b, and 
12). Here Yahweh is pictured as a warrior advancing in might 
and strength to give battle. Then the next strophe (No. VI, 
vss. 9c, 10, 15) seems to relate to the breaking of the storm, fol- 
lowing the more distant thunder and lightning of the fifth (though 
vs. 9c™ hardly fits in anywhere )—all nature is convulsed, and the 
deep is lashed into fury in His presence. The storm now having 
burst upon them in its fury, the seventh strophe (vss. 13, 14) 
tells us why Yahweh has come out in anger—to save his 
oppressed people by the overthrow of their enemies. 

The last section (vss. 16-19) is generally conceded to repre- 
sent the effect of the theophany on the poet, or, rather, the people 
whom he represents. The sixteenth verse (Strophe VIII) con- 
sists of six trimeter lines, and represents the effect on the poet of 
the theophany and the attitude he has resolved to take in the 
present distress—he will be quiet until (or perhaps wait for) the 
day of distress that is coming on the oppressor. The remainder 
of the poem (vss. 17-19) consists of a strophe of eight lines 
(vss. 17, 18), a doxology of three lines (vs. 19), and a line that 
is probably a musical direction. In the strophe (No. IX) he 
gives a number of suppositions in the first six lines, and in the 
seventh and eighth what he has determined shall be his attitude 

7% The beginning of this fourth strophe seems very abrupt after the third. There the 
description is general, and it may be that the poet wishes to give a special instance of com- 
motion to give point to the question he is about to raise. The first line is over-long, and 


probably has suffered corruption. 


76 The above division of the theophany section (vss. 13-15), it must be admitted, is not 
entirely satisfactory ; especially is this true of the sixth strophe. Yet it seems quite certain 
that the second, fourth, seventh, and probably the third and fifth, are units or a close 
approximation to such. Hence it would seem quite probable that this section originally 
consisted of seven-lined strophes. The great difficulty lies in the sixth strophe, in the line 


from vs. 9c. It seems quite apparent that it has no connection with the rest of vs. 9, which 


attaches itself readily to vs. 11 of the fifth. So the best we can do is to connect it, conjec- 
turally, with vs. 10, which describes the shaking hills (or mountains) and the downpour of 
rain, i. e., the storm and its attendant floods. It is quite probable that we have a corruption 


of the text in the line. Ruben suggests that 7s may be connected with ue , SO con- 
jectures “lightning,” i. e., ‘Thou cleavest the rivers with lightning.”’ But this dves nct 
relieve the difficulty. 
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in any or all of these exigencies. However, there are those who 
take this strophe as referring to an actual state of affairs, e. g., 
Nowack and Wellhausen. But Professor G. A. Smith and others 
take the other view. The latter seems the better, because the 
trouble from which relief is to be given, judging from the rest 
of the chapter, arises from the human foes of Israel, not from 
blighted crops and disease among cattle, etc., as suggested by 
vss. 17,18. The doxology comes in quite fittingly at the close 
as a cry of triumphant faith and hope. 

If we have interpreted vs. 16 correctly, that verse in itself 
seems to tell the whole story of the effect of the theophany. What 
follows merely states what the poet would do under other cir- 
cumstances. So the suggestion comes to one that perhaps the 
poem originally ended with this verse (16), as Wellhausen has 
suggested ; 7. e., as stated above, the poet no longer speaks of 
disaster due to the oppression of a tyrant, but due to physical 
causes entirely. Taking this into consideration, in conjunction 
with the fact that the strophic arrangement is different, they both 
would argue strongly in favor of taking the ninth strophe as a 
later addition, made, perhaps, to adapt the teaching of the poem 
to other circumstances— in other words, it is a liturgical addition. 

Of the variations from the trimeter movement in this chapter, 
the first line of vs. 7 has already been mentioned as being due, in 
all probability, to a mutilated text. There are somewhat long 
lines in vs. 14a, c, but it is also possible that there is some trouble 
with the text there, as vs. 14b is a dimeter, and one expects some- 
thing to go with the verb; in fact, the LXX does take the last 
word, or one a little like it, of vs. 14a and places it as subject of 
14b with a conjunction before it. Vs. 14c varies quite a little in 
the versions. There are no short lines worthy of note aside from 
the one mentioned, except that in vs. 8 there are two cases in 
succession of the kind of line we have in 1:16¢ above. 











Critical Notes. 


NEW LEXICAL AND CRITICAL SUGGESTIONS. 
N°) “Prophet.” 


None of the etymologies given so far would seem satisfactory. Of 
the latest, that it means originally “speaker,” advanced by Konig and 
adopted in the New Hebrew Lexicon, “spokesman, speaker, prophet,” 
Smend says, rightly, I believe: “Aber nach dem, was wir von den 
altesten Nebiim in Israel horen, heisst "D5 schwerlich s. v. a. 
Sprecher.” (A.T7.liche Religionsgeschichte’, p. 80, note.) 

I should like to propose to connect the stem with the Assyrian N25 
“to carry off, to tear away violently” (cf. Delitzsch, HWB.), rather than 
with N35 “to speak.” 

The original meaning of the stem is still seen in 1 Sam. 18:10, where 
it is used of madness, insanity. 

"35 means therefore originally one who is carried away (by a super- 
natural power). It may be remembered that insanity was sacred to the 
Israelites, the insane man being believed to be possessed by a super- 
natural power. Significant is also the connection of awa with R32m2, 
Jer. 29:26. Others have already pointed to the parallel use in Greek 


pavris from paiverOar. 


Dp, Isa. 29:21. 
Pp) Wes MIAN 


It is usually thought that wap is a by-form of wp* “to lay snares.” 
But it is a question whether this is true. The Hebrew proper names 
WMD Ip» “Op, w wp indicate that the Israelites had a root wip, which 
must mean something else than “to lay snares.” Now Professor 
Delitzsch has pointed out (Prolegomena, p. 211) that the Assyrian kasu 
is very probably to be connected with it. There can be little doubt that 
he is correct. 

But if we have the stem wip “to give a present, to donate” in these 
proper names, there is no reason why we should not also bring the wp 
of Isa. 29:21 in connection with this k&su, provided only that the 
meaning fit. I think it does so very well. 

The people described are such as make others to appear guilty before 
the judge with a word; it is so easy for them because they have given 
presents to the judge, have bribed him —the sentence is a circumstantial 
clause !—they pervert justice with remarkable ease. 
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Tp; 1 Kings 11:25; Isa. 7:6. 


It is plain that in DNqWw"S VR" 1 Kings 11: 25, yp cannot mean 
“to be disgusted, to abhor,” for that gives no good sense. We should 
expect a verb further explaining in how far he was a "Hip to Israel. 

It is significant that the meaning “to be digusted, ete.” does not fit 
in Isa. 7:6 either. 

In both passages the correctness of the Massoretic text has been 
doubted ; but that seems to be unnecessary ; for, if we compare the cor- 
responding Assyrian root \"\p, we find a meaning which would fit in 
both passages excellently, namely, “to flay, to skin.” Both times it is, 
of course, used metaphorically, meaning as much as doing the very 
worst thing to somebody. 


NiW, Ps. 35:17. 


I suggest to compare the Assyrian situ “oppression, harassment” 
(cf. Delitzsch, HWB.). It is exactly the meaning which we need here, 
and would seem to fit better than any of the renderings gotten by 
emendations of the text. 


a9 “ANT, Zeph. 3:3; Hab. 1:8. 


The translation “evening wolves,” or “wolves at evening time,” carries 
with it little convincing force. LXX did not understand it so; it trans- 
lates AvKou rs "ApaBias, and that seems much more natural. 

Nothing need be changed except the punctuation—3"y instead of 
373. In Isa. 21:13 av means “desert plateau, steppe” (cf. New 
Hebrew Lewicon, s. v.). 

2°) "ANT should then be translated “wolves of the steppe.” There 
seems to be an objection to this rendering in Zeph. 3:3, where the clause 

“pad v3 N5 follows immediately upon 359 "aNT. But that clause 
= as yet ‘not been intelligible, and it is quite possible that we have to 
read there "p2? 1733 N5 “not do they bring to an end, i. e., cease to 
search (to lie in wait 2). ” As it is, no objection can be drawn from it. 
It makes, however, clear how the Massorites came to punctuate 2°59; 
and, having once punctuated it thus in Zeph. 3:3, it was only natural to 
treat it in the same manner in Hab. 1:8. 


M710, Job 36:22. 
iM52 397 ON TA 
mI WTA 


That myn cannot mean here “teacher” is plain from the context, 


which requires some word expressing the majesty of God. Some trans- 
late, therefore, with LXX, “lord,” and compare Aram. N72. But 
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whether Aram. X" "2, x may be compared is more than doubtful. And 
it is not necessary. For if [172 is a derivate from 7°, the meaning 
“lord, ruler,” which is required here, is already given in the stem, 
because 7J"" does not simply mean “to show, to instruct, teach,” but 
also, as the Assyrian shows, “to lead, to rule.” It is therefore not neces- 
sary to change the text; a) is altogether correct, meaning “ruler,” 
“dus.” 

It is also possible—though I think not so plausible—to change 
—I™1% into N72, comparing Ps. 76:12. The change of the & into 7 
is quite easy. ; 

I believe that bie: iQ means “ruler, leader” also in the names of the 
places F77"72-71N, Gen. 12:6; ; mia “2x, Deut. 11:30; mai nya3 


Judg. 7:1. 
Jutius A. BEewer. 


New YORE. 




















Book Notices. 


SIBAWAIHI’S ARABIC GRAMMAR:! 


There are probably not a dozen men alive today who have earned the 
right to criticise this book. Certainly I, at least, cannot reckon myself 
into that number. The system and the technicalities of the native Arabic 
grammarians are hard enough in themselves, and most Arabists, even of 
the best, content themselves with so much knowledge as will enable them 
to read the commentaries on the Qur’an and the Diwans. Some profess 
to regard even that modest amount as unnecessary. But much more 
than a flight beyond this lies a knowledge of Sibawaihi. It is true that 
any Arabist may read a few pages in the great Kitab, and, if he is any 
way lucky in his choice of passage, may conclude that this book is much 
like the others—a glorified, muddled, and interminably long-winded 
Mufassal. But if he were to read on a few pages further, which most 
do not, he would find that this was something very different from the 
method and range of az-Zamakhshari or any other of the epigones; 
that there was here, on the one hand, a laxness in terminology that laid 
perpetual traps for the unwary, and, on the other, a width of view and a 
depth of philosophical insight that strained to the utmost his powers of 
comprehension and apprehension; that Sibawaihi was in truth one of 
those rare founders who, like al-Ghazzali, leave a system behind them to 
be reverenced, but only in part understood, by all their successors. 

In this brief notice I shall therefore endeavor only to sketch the 
nature of Dr. Jahn’s work and of the discussions which have arisen out 
of it. The study of Arabic grammar in Europe has followed two different 
methods. Most generally, and especially and of necessity in its infancy, 
it has gone in the beaten track of the native Arabic grammarians, sim- 
plifying and adapting their statements to western comprehension, but 
making little or no attempt to construct or justify these rules from the 
Arabic literature itself. Thus, in the beginning of things, Martellotus 
at Rome and Erpenius at Leyden compiled and translated from their 
Arabic guides. Later, when the great renaissance of Arabic had come, 
de Sacy at Paris and Lumsden in India worked with greater genius and 
thoroughness, but still in the old path. Later again Fleischer, the 
greatest name in European Arabic, pursued the subtleties of the native 
grammarians with still higher relish and perseverance than even de 
Sacy had done. On Wright’s grammar, though it developed from the 


1SiBAWAIHI's BucH tBER DIE GRAMMATIK, NACH DER AUSGABE VON H. DERENBOURG 
UND DEM COMMENTAR DES SfrRAFf UBERSETZT UND ERKLART UND MIT AUSZUGEN AUS 
StrAri UND ANDEREN COMMENTAREN VERSEHEN. Von Dr. G. Jahn. 2 Bande in 3 Teilen. 
Berlin: Verlag von Reuther und Reichard, 1894-1900. xi+389+303; xvi+903+552 pp. M. 120. 
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translation of a strictly elementary handbook, the shadow of the East 
still lies. In Howell’s unhappy work the attempt is made to apply to 
grammar those principles of strict translation and exact compilation 
which Lane so happily used in his lexicon. Parallel with this ran the 
study of the original grammatical texts themselves. The Ajurrimiya 
was early printed at Rome, at Leyden, and at Breslau, and interest in 
these studies never decayed. In 1859 an epoch was marked by the pub- 
lication of the Mufassal of az-Zamakhshari. Later, in the eighties, 
appeared the Kitab of Sibawaihi and Ibn Ya‘ish’s commentary on the 
Mufassal. All this was more or less due to the influence of Fleischer. 
Meanwhile a beginning had been made in a new path, and a note of 
freedom from Semitic bonds had been struck in the grammar of Ewald 
(1831-33). But none publicly took up Ewald’s work, and he himself did 
not live to publish his promised second edition. Not till 1895 and after 
did treatises on Arabic grammar appear which formally threw aside the 
authority and method of the native masters and in their stead applied to 
the Arabic literature the methods of modern philology. With Recken- 
dorff’s Die syntaktischen Verhdltnissen and Nodldeke’s Zur Grammatik 
a new era dawned. 

There are thus in existence now two methods of approaching Arabic 
and of deepening the science of its structure. The one is the old path 
inherited from the Arabs themselves and trodden smooth and easy for 
after-feet by de Sacy and Fleischer and Wright. The other is the new 
one which was only blazed by Ewald and is now being slowly opened by 
students trained in new schools. At present it must be confessed that 
the new carries all before it. Native theories and lucubrations are 
looked down upon as the dreams of oriental metaphysicians. Their 
methods are sneered at as mechanical and unhistorical, and their details 
as the splitting of hairs. On the one hand, they are accused of reducing 
the living organism of the language to a geometrical exactness, and, on 
the other, of reveling in a chaos without system or method. To very 
many, then, at present, the giving of any attention to Sibawaihi and his 
followers is a wasting of time, paper, ink, and the readers’ patience. 
Students, such hold, would be much better employed in registering, 
analyzing, and classifying the grammatical usages of the Qur’an, the 
classical poems, and the traditional stories of the heathenism and early 
Islam. They should apply to these the instruments of modern philology 
and begin the grammatical structure from the foundation. Yet, it may 
be doubted whether Sibawaihi has not exhibited in his Kitab a power 
of phonetic analysis not yet displayed in any European grammar of 
Hebrew or Arabic. And yet the science of phonetics is supposed to be 
the newest and most powerful of all the modern aids in attacking lin- 
guistic problems, if it is not the source itself of the whole modern atti- 
tude. Again, it may be doubted whether the possibilities open to 
Sibawaihi of knowing forms and constructions were not at least ten 
times as large as all our labor may open to us, and whether we are really 
in a position to dogmatize on the living actuality of usages which he 
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adduces; whether, in a word, we are or ever shall be in a position to 
totally neglect the native schools. 

But in the ranks of those who approve of such studies there is a 
further division, and one which shows most clearly that the last word on 
the native grammarians is far from having been yet spoken. When the 
proposal was first made that Sibawaihi should be published, Fleischer 
was the only scholar to raise objection. He contended that we were in no 
condition to understand so early a writer, that we must rather work back 
from az-Zamakhshari through one or more intermediaries. The pub- 
lication of the commentary of Ibn Ya‘ish on the Mufassal was the first 
step advised by him. When the later system was mastered, the earlier 
ones could be taken, step by step. And on the publication of Sibawaihi 
it was evident how great a blunder had been made. Sibawaihi proved 
really in great part unintelligible. Of course, the text made sense— 
otherwise Derenbourg could not have constructed it; but to get behind 
and fairly into that sense was another matter. The reasonable course 
would then have been to have fallen back on Fleischer’s plan of a slow 
but steady advance. But for that the times were unfavorable. Interest 
in such studies was dying out, and a short method had to be sought. 
Dr. Jahn, the editor of Ibn Ya‘ish, undertook to translate and explain 
Sibawaihi on the basis of the commentary of as-Sirafi. The result is the 
book now before us. That Dr. Jahn was at least as well fitted as any 
other Arabist for the task seems certain. Fleischer could have done it 
better; no living Arabist could, in all probability, have done it any way 
as well. Yet it was a desperate undertaking, and the hopelessness of its 
full accomplishment has become generally plain, evidently, too, to Dr. 
Jahn himself. Sibawaihi certainly is far more intelligible than he ever 
was before, but we have not yet thoroughly read his secret. Whether 
that will require the publication of further intermediate texts, or the 
complete publication of as-Sirafi, or only steady labor at the texts now 
before us, time and such labor only can settle. To Dr. Jahn belongs the 
credit of having made the first and by far the greatest step to that end. 
Even though we cannot say of him, as of Lane, that he has turned out a 
work final in its way, yet he has earned our gratitude and respect in a 
high degree. When the end has been reached, his name will stand as that 
of one who through dark days and almost alone followed a steady path. 

That the cloud on the native grammarians will pass, and a full 
knowledge of their systems will be reached, is certain. Opinion will 
and must differ as to their practical value for us, and such work as that 
done by Noldeke in his Zur Grammatik is to be hailed as a healthy 
symptom of the beginning of a new period. As in lexicography we 
supplement Lane with Dozy, so in time we will supplement the Mufassal 
with the independent labors of western grammarians. But there is no 
sign yet of anyone with a hankering to supplant—not supplement — 
Lane; for that the ghost of Freytag stands too full of warning, and such 
supplanting in grammar is still less possible. And even though such 
came, yet the necessity would remain with us to solve the historical 
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problem of these very origins. Did the system spring from the desert, 
or from Aristotle’s philosophy, or from India? Was it mediated by Per- 
sian from Sanscrit, or did it come through Syriac or through Greek? Or 
is it a child of the vanished Pehlevi schools? These be questions! One 
thing is becoming clear: that direct Indian influence was an impossi- 
bility. The early Muslim expeditions into India, in the seventh and 
eighth centuries, through Herat and Cabul, and by sea into Sind, had 
no scientific results. It was left for al-Beriini, under the great Mahmud, 
to study for the first time Indian life and science. Wherever, then, 
al-Khalil got his eight makhdrij, they could not have come to him direct 
from Indian Pandits. The parallel argument for supposed Indian influ- 
ence on Muslim mysticism has crumbled, bit by bit. 

But to discuss that question in detail is foreign to the present notice. 
The situation, as it now, after the appearance of this translation, lies 
before those Arabists who take Arabic seriously, may be put in a word. 
First, what place is Sibawaihi to hold in our further study, if that study 
is to be on a healthy basis? He may be passed over as a negligible 
quantity, or he may be regarded as the highest authority accessible to 
us; between these two extremes our view must lie. Second, what was 
the origin of his system and what place must it take, historically and 
factually, as an analysis of language? 

Over the question whether Dr. Jahn might not have been more simple 
in his style and close in his renderings we need not waste time. All that 
is past and done with, and we have now to start from the point which 


his translation marks. Donoan B. Macoonstp 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


IBN QUTAIBA’S ADAB-AL-KATIB.' 


Ibn Qutayba grew up in the troublous days of the Mihna. In the 
very middle of his life came the death of Ahmad ibn Hanbal and the 
founding of orthodox Kalam. Almost with him died Da’tid az-Zahiri. 
In his later life the ‘Alids were busy in north Persia and the Qarmatians 
in the Arab ‘Iraq; Sari as-Saqati and al-Kindi died and al-Muntazar 
vanished. He was not long dead when the Fatimid empire was founded 
in Africa. Thus the life of his time was a whirl of Sifis, philosophers, 
‘Alids, theologians, traditionalists, and unbelievers. It was a time of 
theological controversy and of the springing up of sects and parties, 
and he bore his share in it all. He was a traditionalist, some said an 
anthropomorphist, and he fought scholastic theology and philosophy 
tooth and nail. But he was more than a religious polemist; he was an 
expression of the many-sidedness of his time. Theologian, jurist, his- 
torian, encyclopzdist, critic of poetry and poets, he was also a philologian, 
and labored to mend the grammatical and lexicographical manners of 


1Ipn KuTarsaA’s ADAB-AL-KATIB, Nach mehreren Handschriften herausgegeben von 
Max Griinert. Leiden: Buchhandlung und Druckerei, vormals E. J. Brill, 1901. x+704 pp. 


M. 20. 
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the scribes of his day, keeping them to the good old forms and ways, 
much as he tried to do with the theologians and jurists. 

To this latter phase of his work the present book belongs. It is a 
manual for scribes to guard them against those lapses to which their 
class was peculiarly exposed. It divides into four chapters. The first, 
of most miscellaneous content, resembles nothing so much as the Figh 
al-lugha of ath-Tha‘alibi, and gives a mass of very partially digested 
information as to words and their uses, synonyms, and distinctions. The 
second is easier of description, as it tabulates slips “of the hand,” that 
is, errors in spelling in the widest sense. The third deals with slips “of 
the tongue,” and belongs to the same class as the Durra of al-Hariri, 
the Malahin of al-Jawaliqi, etc., exposing in detail the solecisms of the 
vulgar—the same thing, it may be said, goes on all through the book. 
The fourth, again, is hard to define. It deals with the forms of verbs 
and nouns, e. g., when the I. and IV. stems agree in meaning and to 
what extent, what verbs have the perfect in both a and u, what nouns 
are of both measures, fa‘l and fa‘al, and so on into much more recondite 
details. 

The book, it may be said, is, as a whole, like the haggis, of a very 
mixed feeding. Toward the end it is as dull as a dictionary, but the 
earlier parts are quite readable, though hardly so much so as al-Hariri’s 
Durra. Dr. Griinert has edited it with great care and apparent success. 
We may be grateful to him for the large number of vowels which he 
has added; it is only less fully vocalized than Wright’s al-Mubarrad. 
Among the critical notes, also, he has added the further assistance of 
some explanatory references. There are forty-eight pages of indices. 
One of words discussed would have rendered the book usable as well as 
readable, but would probably have been half as large as the book itself. 
Still, ath-Tha‘alibi’s Figh is practically useless for lack of just such 
an index. 

In note 1 of the preface—the passage quoted from adh-Dhahabi— 
there are two corruptions which apparently puzzled Dr. Grinert, but 


which he has not corrected. For § is/!, after which Dr. Griinert’s 


“sic” should have come and not earlier, read Syst, and for the 


£ eo 
meaningless xis\<! below read ais. 
Dunoan B. Macpona.p. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


ON ARABIC GRAMMAR.’ 


It is a healthy sign when a young Arabist begins his work with edit- 
ing a grammar. It shows that he takes Arabic grammar in earnest and 
does not expect, like several apparently nowadays, that it will come by 

1 Dre ALFisE DEs Inn Mo'T? nach den Handschriften von Berlin, Escorial und Leiden 
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nature. The present edition of this predecessor to the Alfiya of Ibn 
Malik is sound and thorough, and we can evidently look for good work 
in the future from Dr. Zetterstéen. He has equipped it with a short but 
laborious commentary, and his preliminary sketch of Ibn Mu'ti’s life 
supplements and corrects Brockelmann. But it must be confessed that 
such books, if they are good for the editor, are by no means lively read- 
ing. We have had quite enough of elementary sketches of grammar, 
and the most interesting thing here is the way some Christian student 
has played with one of the manuscripts, cutting out all references to 
Muhammad and to Islam, and displaying a good deal of ingenuity in 
supplying the gaps. Dr. Zetterstéen is hard on him when he calls the 
changes “Albernheiten.” If Dr. Zetterstéen had gone farther back and 
published some grammatical tractate between az-Zamakhshari and Siba- 
waihi, we would have been more grateful to him. Our actual need lies 
there. 

Dr. Weissenbach’s little book is of a very different kind. It is a most 
elaborate and careful statement and examination of all the words in 
Arabic of the measure fa‘il, that is, of all which he has found. He has 
run to earth, altogether, 202. Of these he regards eighty-one as of 
genuine Arabic origin; forty-five are certainly loan-words; as to thirty- 
six he is in doubt, and forty are very late, or have assumed the measure 
only through error. The result is therefore completely to establish the 
existence of the measure fa'ul in genuine Arabic. Dr. Weissenbach 
promises us a series of such examinations of nominal measures. Unques- 
tionably they will be of very great value, and it is to be hoped that he 
will be able to carry out his plan. He is a pupil of Hommel and 
evidently is not inclined to join in the present general, if somewhat 
uncritical, acceptance of Barth’s hypothesis. 
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